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Welcome 
New Members 


Ottawa Area 


Zander Aliyev & Family 
Theodore Andrews & Family 
An ne Chartier 
Elizabeth Cooke 
Christopher Deduke 
Deirdre Follett & Family 
Isabel Giralt & Family 
Mary Hindle 
Lynn Hjartarson 
Nancy House & Family 
Viviane Katz & Family 
Pamela Laprise 

Gatineau Area 

Margot Andresen 
Sylvie Gameau 
Odette Savignac 


Sarah Lyons 

Christine McPhail & Family 
Sarah Morgan-White/Kevin White 
Nathalie Paquette 
Sam & Kathleen Pascoe 
Jan Przybylo & Family 
Ria Quik 

Sue Somerset & Family 
Julian Mark Stiles 
Alex Stone 
Emily Thome 
Rick True love 


Ontario 

Keri Fisher 
Emma Walker 
Cheryl Wyatt 


Henry Steger 

Chair, Membership Committee 
February 2018 it 



Macoun Club member 
Jan Przybylo receives 
an IOU certificate for 
a gift card from Gordon 
Robertson, as a reward 
for his project on orcas 
at the 2018 Awards Night. 
See article on page 72. 
Photo by Colin Freebuiy. 
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"Golden 
Anniversary" 
Membership List 
1943-2018 


Joined in: 


1943 

Dr. C. Stuart Houston 

Saskatoon SK 

1943 

Sheila Thomson 

Ottawa ON 

1954 

Yvonne & James F. Bendell 

Clayton ON 

1956 

Dr. Charles D. Bird 

Erskine AB 

1956 

J.W. Holliday 

Ottawa ON 

1957 

R.E. Bedford 

Ottawa ON 

1958 

F.R. & Joyce Cook 

North Augusta ON 

1960 

Dr. A.J. Erskine 

Sackville NB 

1960 

V. Bruce Collins 

Bancroft ON 

1961 

R.W. Nero 

Winnipeg MB 

1962 

Jo Ann MacKenzie 

Surrey BC 

1963 

Dr. T. Mosquin 

Balderson ON 

1964 

Ron Pittaway 

Toronto ON 

1965 

Dr. R.B. Curtis 

Manotick ON 

1965 

Dr. Hinrich Harries 

Sackville NB 

1966 

Dr. I.M. Brodo 

Ottawa ON 

1967 

Drs. A.H. & J.M. Reddoch 

Ottawa ON 

1967 

Daniel Brunton 

Ottawa ON 

1967 

I. Craig/V. Sims 

Ottawa ON 

1967 

Stephen Darbyshire 

Ottawa ON 

1967 

Miss. H. Friedericy 

Ottawa ON 

1967 

Heather Hamilton/David Gill 

Osgoode ON 

1967 

David J. Hobden & Family 

Ottawa ON 

1967 

Iola & A.J. Keith-Price 

Ottawa ON 

1967 

E. Frank Pope 

Ottawa ON 

1967 

National Library of Canada 

Ottawa ON 

1968 

Dr. E.C.D. Todd 

Okemos MI U.S.A. 

1968 

Gordon M. Hamre & Family 

Yellowknife NT 

1968 

Ian & Jacqueline Nicholson 

Ottawa ON 
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The Annual Business Meeting 


Annie Belair 

The OFNC’s Annual Business Meeting (ABM) was scheduled for January 9 at the 
Fletcher Wildlife Garden (FWG) Resource Centre. But because it was very cold in 
early January and the pipes froze at the FWG, an email was sent to OFNC members 
on January 8 to announce that the ABM had been relocated to the Neatby Building. 

Then fifty - yes, fifty - people came to the ABM! 

It was just really nice to have all these members present at the ABM, whether or not 
we can blame the frozen pipes for the high attendance. And it was a smooth-running, 
productive, and informative meeting. 

I used a projector to show last year’s ABM minutes, the annual committee reports and the 
nominations for the Board of Directors, and Ann MacKenzie used it to present the 
financial statements. On top of serving as plan B because there were not enough paper 
copies of all these documents for this larger-than-usual crowd, I think that having the 
documents on the big screen helped to open up the discussion, and everyone felt involved. 

I also used the projector to give a tour of the OFNC’s new and improved website, which 
had just gone live the day before. The site was built over the past two years by several 
OFNC members and a local web company; it is meant to be a cleaner, more modem 



Fletcher Wildlife 
Garden 


Children and youth 


Birding 


Publications 




ft or 

V' Club de» natural! it e* d Ottawa 



ofnc.ca: a new look! 

We invite you to visit the OFNC ’s new and improved website; 
if you have any comments or questions, please write to ofnc@ofnc.ca. 
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website where OFNC members from several parts of the Club can contribute content and 
keep it up-to-date. One of the features of the new site worth highlighting is the OFNC 
Events Calendar on the home page (scroll down a bit), which can be viewed in a grid or 
list format. 


Notable points from the ABM: 

• Expenses will exceed revenues for the next several years as we employ the funds 
from the bequest of Violetta Czasak to further the objectives of the OFNC, so the 
budget for 2017-18 again forecasts a shortfall. 

• Treasurer Ann MacKenzie thanked the OFNC members who have recently 
volunteered to help her with the Treasurer's duties, which had become onerous for 
just one person. She also described the changes she has implemented or is still 
working on implementing to simplify the role of the Treasurer: 

o New accounting software procedures to register requests for payment and 
generate cheques 

o Cutback of the number of bank accounts and internally restricted accounts 
o Computerized production of donation receipts and immediate mail out to 
recipients 

• Safe Wings Ottawa became a stand-alone committee of the OFNC in 2017; chair 
Anouk Floedeman now sits on the Board of Directors. 

• Fenja Brodo, chair of the Nominations Committee, explained that Remy Poulin has 
stepped down as chair of the Finance Committee and is being replaced by Ken 
Young. She thanked Remy for all his work and welcomed Ken back to the Board 
of Directors. She also welcomed Catherine Hessian as a new member-at-large on 
the board. 

• 2018 OFNC Board of Directors, as approved at this ABM: 


Executive: 

Diane Lepage, President 
Jakob Mueller, First Vice-President 
Lynn Ovenden, Recording Secretary 
Ann MacKenzie, Treasurer 


Other directors: 

Fenja Brodo 
Robert Cermak 
Owen Clarkin 
Edward Famworth 


Catherine Hessian 
Anouk Hoedeman 
Diane Kitching 
Gordon Robertson 


Ex officio board members: 

Annie Belair Dwayne Lepitzki 


Jeff Saarela 
Henry Steger 
Ken Young 
Eleanor Zurbrigg 


• Currently, no committee is responsible for the OFNC Facebook and Twitter 
accounts, but Gordon Robertson serves as the Board’s liaison to the Facebook 
group. (The Twitter account is inactive.) Further discussions are needed regarding 
the governance of these social media in order to maximize their value to the 


OFNC. 


On top of my own notes, I used the minutes of the ABM, prepared by Lynn Ovenden, 
recording secretary of the Board of Directors, to write this short report. (Thank you, 
Lynn!) These minutes, the financial statements and the annual committee reports will be 
published in issue 132(3) of The Canadian Field-Naturalist. £9 
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OFNC Committees 
for 2018 


Awards Committee 

Eleanor Zurbrigg (chair) 
Irwin Brodo 
Julia Cipriani 
Christine Hanrahan 
Karen McLachlan 
Hamilton 

Birds 

Bob Cermak (chair) 
Lorraine Elworthy 
(recording secretary) 
Bemie Ladouceur 
(treasurer) 

Tony Beck 
Mark Patry 
Sophie Roy 
Jenn Spallin 
Nina Stavlund 
Chris Traynor 
Nick von Maltzahn 
Greg Zbitnew 
(ex officio) 

Bird Records 
Sub-committee 

Michael Tate (chair) 
Remy Poulin 
(recording secretary) 
Bruce Di Labio 
Rod Dubois 
Marcel Gahbauer 
Michelle Martin 
Jon Ruddy 
Richard Waters 
Jeff Skevington 
(alternate) 

Mark Gawn (alternate) 
Bemie Ladouceur 
(alternate) 

Chris Traynor 
(alternate) 

Bird Feeders 
Sub-committee 

Chris Traynor (chair) 


Conservation 

Owen Clarkin (chair) 

Ken Buchan 
Sandra Garland 
Christine Hanrahan 
Paul Johanis 
Jakob Mueller 
Greg Lutick 
Fred Schueler 
David Sebum 
Ian Whyte 

Education and Publicity 

Gord Robertson (chair) 
Mark Brenchley 
Fenja Brodo 
Sandra Garland 
Lynn Ovenden 
Lucy Patterson 

Events Committee 

Jakob Mueller (chair) 

Julia Cipriani 
Owen Clarkin 
Hume Douglas 
Bev McBride 
Sue Milks 

Finance Committee 

Ken Young (chair) 

Ann MacKenzie (treasurer) 
Gillian Marston 
Catherine Hessian 

Fletcher W ildlife Garden 

Note: Rotating chair 
Judy Dodds (Friends of 
the Farm rep) 

Ted Famworth 
Sandra Garland 
David Hobden 
Elizabeth Moore 
Elizabeth Powles 
Gordon Robertson 
Henry Steger 
Eleanor Zurbrigg 


Macoun Field Club 

Rob Lee (chair) 

Annie Belair 
Barbara Gaertner 
Diane Kitching 
(rep on BoD) 

Peggy Leger 

Membership 

Henry Steger (chair) 
John Cooper 

Publications 

Jeff Saarela (chair) 
Annie Belair 
Dan Brunton 
Carolyn Callaghan 
Paul Catling 
Barry Cottam 
Bill Halliday 
Diane Kitching 
Dwayne Lepitzki 
Amanda Martin 
Karen McLachlan 
Hamilton 
David Sebum 
Ken Young 
Eleanor Zurbrigg 

Safe Wings Ottawa 

Anouk Hoedeman 
(chair) 

Susan Phillips 
(recording secretary) 
Heather Bryson 
(treasurer) 

Amanda Dookie 
Josee Emmerson 
Willow English 
Diane Holmes 
Shannon McCormick 
Terry McIntyre 
Cynthia Paquin 
Christina Young M 
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The 2018 OFNC 

Awards Night 

Article by Macoun Club Member Aidan Hogan 
Photos by Colin Freebury 

Every year, the Ottawa Field-Naturalists Club (OFNC) holds a soiree to celebrate another 
successful year. There are wine tastings, snacks to nibble on, fellow naturalists to chat to, 
a photography contest, and displays put on by the Macoun Field Club and others, such as 
Safe Wings Ottawa. These nights are always fun and exciting, even if we have to leave our 
winter hibernation to go! 



This Awards Night was held on 
February 24, in the basement of 
St. Basil's Parish Church. The doors 
opened at 7:00 p.m., and everyone was 
there by 7:30. There is always a natural 
history trivia quiz, a great opportunity' 
to get our brains moving (and thawed). 
But this year was something special, 
because Macoun Club was asked to put 
on the quiz. Of course we made it as 
difficult as we could, with a couple of 
easier things in between so it wasn’t 
impossible. The table was manned by 
a handful of my fellow members and 1, 
and we really had a lot of fun! I would like to give an honourable mention to Mr. Keith 
Wickens, who spent more than an ample amount of time at the table, and even got a few 
things right without our help! (He taught me about the ear canals in a cat skull, even if he 
couldn’t quite place his finger on what it was!) We sure had a great time of it, and the 
looks on the adults’ faces were something I won’t forget for a long time! 


J- 


Despotic Nature Quiz by the Macoun Club: 
“ What’s the story? " 













When the awards ceremony started, I worried that it might be a tad boring, but nope! Not 
even awards speeches could be made boring by the wonderful folks of the OFNC! From 
the president, Diane Lepage, to the host, Rob Alvo, a man who has given talks at Macoun 
Club and author of BABINA ( Being a Bird in North America), the speakers had the full 
attention of the audience. The Macoun Club president gave a speech at the end of the 
awards ceremony (good job, Julia), which included some great lines like, “Very often the 
help and support that are given to the Macoun members are unconventional and will never 
be approved by any school boards. For example, we are encouraged to make fires to cook 
our lunches.” I also liked this line very much: “The thing is that Macoun Club is not just a 
club for kids who are a bit weird and love the outdoors. It is more like a nest where we are 
nurtured and allowed to grow in the directions we choose. It is like we are seeds and the 
leaders and adults around us are like the gardeners.” (Read Julia’s speech on page 78.) 



Gordon Robertson presents an IOU certificate for a gift card to the Macoun Club 
members who had a project display at Awards Night. 

From left to right: Samantha (on Moose), Christopher (on Porcupines), 

Ana (on the Four-toed Hedgehog) and Niccolo (on Lichens, Moss and Mushrooms). 
The fifth Macoun Club member who did a project, Jan, is pictured on page 67. 


THE AWARDS 

Member of the Year: Annie Belair 

"This award is given in recognition to the 
member judged to have contributed the most 
over the past year.” Annie has been a member 
since 2004, but this year has been exceptionally 
marvellous: the award recognizes the super¬ 
human efforts it took to revamp T&L into the 
beauty it is today. How Annie even managed to 
find the time for sleep, I know not, but for these 
efforts we have a beautifully colourful T&L, 
with an anniversary edition worthy of the 
highest praise. Well done, Annie, and what a 
year it has been. Thank you for your bounteous 
contributions, dwarfed only by your dedication, 
determination, kindness, and will. You deserve 
this award, and the look on your face as you 
were handed the plaque could have made the 
ice out there melt. 



Annie and OFNC president 
Diane Lepage. 
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George McGee Service Award: 

Julia Cipriani 

“This award is given to 
someone whose contributions 
helped keep the club running 
smoothly over several years.” 

It is not unknown for Julia to 
help plan over a dozen events 
in a year, and we certainly 
wouldn’t have such a breadth 
of events without her 
extraordinary work! She’s been 
in plenty of different positions 
over the years, like Awards 
Committee member since 
2009, and volunteer helper 
with Awards Night since 2008, 
all the way to 2016! Without 
her help we wouldn’t have the 
beautiful butterfly garden at 
the Fletcher Wildlife Garden that we do today, and without her organizational skills many 
events wouldn’t have been done with as much zeal and imagination as they were with her 
on board. And c’mon, she’d been planning the refreshments and bringing snacks, 
SNACKS, to Awards Night since 2011 up to 2016 for goodness’ sake. Well done, Julia, 
you deserved this award, and keep up the superb effort! 

Conservation Award: David Seburn 

“This award recognizes an outstanding contribution by 
a member in the cause of natural history conservation 
in the Ottawa Valley, with particular emphasis on 
activities within the Ottawa district.” David Sebum 
more than deserves this award for his herculean efforts 
towards banning the Snapping Turtle hunt in Ontario! 

He was once part of a group that rallied to save these 
reptilian relics in 2012, and sadly was unsuccessful. 

But the thought didn’t leave David;.no, he would not 
be beaten yet! When the Ontario government opened 
comments on changes to hunting laws in 2016, our 
good man was once again on the front lines, holding 
firm in his opinion that the hunt was not done in the 
name of science and did nothing but endanger our 
chelydridae chums. The government received over 
eleven thousand comments and, in early 2017, the hunt 
was banned. When I asked him what his favourite part 
about the conservation effort was, he pondered for a moment, smiled, and said this: 

"The confused expressions on people’s faces when they found out Snapping Turtles were 
hunted, and then the horrified looks on people’s faces when they found out that Snapping 
Turtles were eaten.” Good job, David, and thank you for your help in the fight to save our 
cold-blooded compatriots! We here at Macoun Club anxiously await your talks! 
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Eight teachers from the Regina Street Alternative School here to 
accept the Mary Stuart Education Award. From left to right: Janka 
Babiakova, Rob James (principal), Connie Bruce. Colleen Tracey, 
John Cameron, Renuka Darling, Kelly Little, Shannon Wellington. 


This award is for 
members, non¬ 
members, and 
organizations, and it 
serves as recognition 
for outstanding 
achievements in 
the field of natural 
history education 
here in our very 
own little valley of 
Ottawa. And even 
though we can only 
give the award to 
one, I would like to 
thank every museum 

curator, teacher, field trip leader, biologist, author and nature hobbyist alike for helping 
teach people both young and old about our amazing natural history! This year’s award 
recipients were very special indeed: the wonderful staff of the Regina Street Alternative 
School, who make conscientious efforts to tie their lessons to nearby Mud Lake, making it 
an integral part of their school environment! Whether it be studying natural patterns in 
math, drawing maps in social studies or observing pond life in biology, these talented 
folks are whipping up a batch of smart, nature-oriented, kind, and most of all, curious 
group of students who are sure to be a part of the OFNC community one day! 

As we all know, the future lies with the young, and I must say that our future is looking 
almost as bright as the kids and teachers at this amazing educational facility. The smiles on 
the eight representative teachers' faces were truly a sight, and the principal said something 
that really made my day, let alone that of others: “The students who struggle in the 
classroom, the ones with ADF1D or another similar disorder, suddenly become superstars 
because, while we are looking ahead and watching the path, they are looking everywhere 
and spotting things nobody else saw.” Keep on Keepin’ on, Regina Street, and thank you 
for connecting your students to the environment! 


Mary Stuart 
Education Award: 

Teachers of the 
Regina Street 
Alternative School 


President’s Prize 2017: 

Adrienne Jex and Greg Lutick 

This award is given by the president 
to a member for unusual support of 
the Club and its aims. For 2017, 
two members made up the duo that 
earned this award. Adrienne and 
Greg have managed the refresh¬ 
ments table at monthly meetings 
since the OFNC moved into the 
Neatby Building nearly four years 
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ago, bringing with them their creative baked goods, highly coveted caffeine, and smiles. 
This couple has invested in equipment to keep the coffee warm (and heat up the water in 
the first place), they have brought along creative and fun confectionaries (like moth¬ 
shaped cupcakes, which I will be needing for “scientific” purposes). If they cannot attend, 
they make sure somebody else is there to do it. When asked to speak, Adrienne stated that 
she was so glad to have so many willing guinea pigs to try out things she would normally 
never try, and Greg, looking at the crowd, and then at Diane Lepage, said, “I have never 
seen such a strange and somewhat silly reason to receive an award.” Thank you for all the 
snacks and life-giving coffee, Greg and Adrienne! 

A new OFNC award: The James Fletcher Award 

“Late in 2017, inspired by the historical reflections all around us in this 150 th anniversary 
year of Canadian Confederation, the Publications Committee of the Ottawa Field- 
Naturalists’ Club (OFNC) established an award to acknowledge and celebrate excellent 
contemporary contributions to The Canadian Field-Naturalist (CFN) while also honouring 
the historic roots of the journal. The award is named in honour of OFNC founder James 
Fletcher (1852-1908), who was the founding editor of the CFN’s earliest iteration, the 
Transactions of the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club, and who also served as editor of its 
succeeding journal. The Ottawa Naturalist (later, CFN), for over a decade. 

The James Fletcher Award 
recognizes the best paper 
published in CFN in a 
particular volume, 
commencing with volume 
130 (2016). ‘Best’ is often 
a subjective and perhaps 
not always fair term, 
especially considering the 
diversity of research 
subjects and approaches 
reported within a typical 
CFN volume. Accordingly, 
the ultimate choice is 
made from a selection of 
up to three finalists, all 
deemed particularly 

The plaque received by the winners of the first ever excellent contributions in 

James Fletcher Award. their own right.” 

So, to sum up this daunting block of text, we get a shiny new award to honour the article 
judged to be the best over the last year in CFN, judged by the wonderful folks from the 
OFNC Publications Committee. Pretty sweet, right? I’m glad that the authors and 
photographers have a chance to win something! 

The first paper to win this award is “Distribution and ecology of a new species of water- 
lily, Nymphaea loriana (Nymphaeaceae), in Western Canada” by Diana Bizecki Robson, 
John H. Wiersema, C. Barre Hellquist, and Thomas Borsch, published in the first issue of 
Volume 130. Congratulations! 


9 


The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club 
Publications Committee 
takes great pleasure in presenting the 

James Fletcher Award 


“TST Diana Bizecki Robson, |ohn H. Wiersema, 

C. Barre Hellquist, and Thomas Borsch 

for the best paper in The Canadian Field-Naturalist 

Volume 130, Year 2016: 

Distribution and ecology of a new species of water-lily. Hympfoc *I lonana (Nymphaeaceae). 
bi Western Canada. The Canadian Field-Naturalist 13CH1»: 25-31 




Dr. Dwayne Lepittki 
Editor-w-Clnef, CFN 




Dr. Jeffery Sureta 
Chair, OFNC * 

Date ly • 
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I got to talk to a few people before we had to pack up and head home. I talked to Rob 
Alvo, and asked him what his favourite part about Awards Night was. He pondered for a 
moment, and then he told me “Hmm. You’ve got me in a tough spot. What do I love about 
Awards Night? I’ve never thought about it before.” After a second, his face lit up in a grin 
and he said, “I love giving away the wine at the end.” He laughed, walked away, and 
brought a bottle of wine over to a woman he had been taking to, exclaiming, “Speaking of 
giving away wine, do you want this?” 

So all in all, I got to talk to some friendly folks at the Despotic Nature Quiz table and 
around the party, eat snacks, look at displays (shout out to Safe Wings), and witness the 
creation of a brand spanking new award. What’s not to love about Awards Night! £ 



Awards Night 
Photo Contest 
Thirty-seven photos were 
submitted for the photo 
contest this year, and 
everyone present was 
invited to vote for his ot¬ 
her favourite. At the end 
of the night, David Wray 
thanked all the photo¬ 
graphers who submitted 
pictures and revealed the 
crowd’s top two choices. 

Left: Runner-up. Fighting 
Snapping Turtles at 
Mud Lake, July 201 7, 
by Ted Lukaszewski. 



Winning photo: 

Birch Sawfly caterpillars (Hymenoptera: Svmphyta) 
in Dwight, Ontario, September 3, 2017, by Diane Lepage. 
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Spotlight on Young Naturalists 


The Macoun Club 

President's Speech 

at the 2018 Awards Night 

Julia Ellis 


Do you know, on average, Macoun Club has 12 to 14 field trips and just as many 
indoor meetings each year? This is equivalent to about 60 to 70 hours of field 
experience and almost 30 hours of indoor learning from September to June. That adds 
up to about 100 hours of no TV, no video games, pure nature and time with friends. It 
is pretty amazing in today’s kids’ lives. 



Hello, my name is Julia. I joined Macoun 
Club in September 2014, so this is my fourth 
year. During the first year, I wanted to get to 
know other Macouners, so I ran for the 
position of secretary because one of the 
responsibilities of the secretary is to take 
attendance during meetings. To my surprise, 

I was elected. I liked the job so much, and 
I rarely missed any field trips or meetings, 
so 1 ran again for the same position, and was 
re-elected for the next two years. Many of 
you must think I got the job because 1 was 
the only candidate during the election. In 
fact, Macouners are really involved people. 
Each position, the Club President, the Vice 
President and the Secretary, always has more 
than four candidates each year. Last October, 
on the Macoun Field Club Election Day, my 
mom dropped me off at the Fletcher Wildlife 
Garden building. Before I closed the car 

door, she said: “Julia, why don’t you let other people have a chance to be the secretary 
this year?” I nodded and mumbled: “Okay, ma.” She drove away and 1 went inside. 
When she came to pick me up afterwards, the conversation in the car went like this: 


Macoun Club President Julia Ellis 
addresses the crowd with contagious 
energy at Awards Night. 

Photo by Colin Freehury. 
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“So... who is secretary this time?” 

“Carter.” 

“Nice. The Vice President?” 

“Aidan.” 

“Wonderful. The President?” 

“Me.” 

“Who is Mi? Is Mi a new member?” 

“No. ma, me , I am the new president!” 

“You?! Do you know the president has to 
give a speech at the OFNC Awards Night?” 

See, my mom knows me. She knows 
speaking in public like this is going to be 
a HUGE challenge to me. Another reason 
I wanted to be the secretary in the past was 
because this job didn’t require me to 
introduce guest speakers, speak in front 
of strangers, or “call the meeting to order”! 

The thing is that Macoun Club is not just a 
club for kids who are a bit weird and love 
the outdoors. It is more like a nest where we 
are nurtured and allowed to grow in the 
directions we choose. It is like we are seeds 
and the leaders and adults around us are like 
the gardeners. I started as a very shy kid; 
four years later, I germinated and raised my 

hand during the Macoun Club election day, and now with the confidence I gained 
over the years, I am standing here as president representing the Macouners to tell you 
how much we appreciate the time and effort you have put into helping us. the next 
generation of field naturalists. 



Julia examining a Cecropia Moth 
cocoon during a Macoun Club 
field trip on December 2, 2017. 
Photo by Rob Lee. 


Very often the help and support that are given to the Macoun members are 
unconventional and will never be approved by any School Boards. For example, 
we are encouraged to make fires to cook our lunches. I often forgot to take the 
matches out of my school bag and went to school with them after a Saturday field 
trip. Luckily, 1 have never gotten into trouble. I am also very proud to say that from 
being a rookie “borrowing” fire from other more experienced Macouners to cook 
my sausages, I am now one of the “experienced” members who welcome rookies to 
borrow my fire to cook their hotdogs. Another example of unconventional learning is 
we go out for field trips regardless how cold it is. Schools would cancel outdoor 
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recesses in those temperatures but 
we would be out at Pakenham 
looking for animal tracks. Gerry, 
one of the friends of Macoun 
Club, often leaves “presents” for 
us to find at his cabin. One time it 
was a frozen coyote, and everyone 
wanted a picture with it. Another 
time it was a deer head without its 
antlers, and all the kids lined up to 
touch its brain. We couldn’t have 
done that if it wasn’t minus 
25 degrees. Didn’t I mention 
Macoun Club is for weird kids 
who like the outdoors? Just this 
morning, our leader, Peggy, 
brought a hammer to the Club 
meeting to smash acorns. She promised to make us more of those delicious chocolate 
brownies with acorn flour if we help her prepare more acorns. Macouners can always 
be motivated with food, such as s’mores and brownies. 


Macouners at the lunchtime campfire on 
Gerry Lee's property in the Pakenham Hills, 
February 3, 2018. Photo by Rob Lee. 


The Macoun Club has been honoured to 
prepare the Nature Quiz for tonight. Please 
take a moment to look at the objects on 
that table over there and tell us what they 
might be. We kids want to challenge you 
to come up with creative answers. 

Before I finish, on behalf of all the 
Macoun Club members, I would like 
to thank our leaders, Rob, Diane, ' 

Barbara, Annie and Peggy. 1 would 
also like to thank OFNC for sponsoring 
us. So, here is a hoot for you from 
the Macoun members! [Macoun 
members hoot like owls. ] M 


Right: Julia and Macouners working 
on removing Garlic Mustard from the 
Macoun Club Study> Area in Stony Swamp, 
May 30, 2015. Photo by Rob Lee. 
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Safe Wings Ottawa 

Tackles Bird Collision Problem 

Head-on 



By Ellen Jakubowski and Anouk Hoedeman 

Safe Wings Ottawa is a program of the OFNC 
dedicated to reducing bird mortality from window 
collisions. Our volunteers monitor buildings to 
document collisions, rescue injured birds, and collect 
dead ones for scientific purposes. We raise awareness 
about the causes of window strikes, encourage 
solutions for homeowners and the owners of large 
buildings, and offer short-term care for injured birds. 

Our work is motivated by the knowledge that 
populations of many North American bird species are 
declining, and that bird-window collisions are one of 
the leading human-related causes of bird deaths. 

We’re pleased to report that Safe Wings Ottawa has 
been making significant progress since beginning our 
work in 2014. Thanks to the tireless efforts of our 
volunteers, the support of the OFNC, co-operation 
from our partners, and the help of the community, we 
have a number of achievements to share with you. 










Outreach 


We have made great 
strides in raising 
awareness of bird¬ 
building collisions 
in our community, 
and are beginning 
to see new buildings 
incorporating 
effective bird- 
friendly design 
features. In addition, 
some existing 
federal buildings are 
being retrofitted, 
and homeowners 
often ask for our 
advice on how to 
reduce collisions. 


Outreach team: Susan Phillips, Ellen Jakubowski, and Anouk 
Hoedeman talked with members of the public about preventing 
collisions during the National Capital BioBlitz in Gatineau Park, 
June 201 7. Photo by Tommy Gigg. 


We were disappointed that the glass custom-made for the National Arts Centre’s new 
fa9ade fell short of established best practices for bird safety. Unfortunately, the glass, 
while intended to be bird-friendly, has proven to be as ineffective at preventing collisions 
as we feared, because the pattern is simply not dense or visible enough. On the bright side, 
the National Capital Commission has since adopted more stringent bird-friendly standards. 
The Canadian Wildlife Service and Public Services and Procurement Canada have also 
engaged Safe Wings to help address collisions at federal buildings. 


Collision Monitoring 

Volunteers and members of the public have reported thousands of bird collisions in 
Ottawa-Gatineau since we began studying this threat, including nearly 2,200 individual 
birds killed or injured in 2017 alone. This may sound like a big number, but it’s only a tiny 
fraction of the total. We can only monitor relatively few large buildings, and rely on 
residents to report collisions at homes, which is where an estimated 44% of window 
strikes occur. By extrapolating from our data, we estimate that some 250,000 birds per 
year are killed or injured in collisions with glass in our city. 

J 

Right: A Blackburnian Warbler who recovered 
from his collision injuries and was released. 

Photo by Anouk Hoedeman. 

Previous page: Close-up of dead birds lined up 
at the 2018 Bird Display at Ottawa City Hall 
on February 26, 2018. Photo by Susan Phillips. 

Each year in late winter, Safe Wings Ottawa hosts 
a Bird Display: a visually striking layout of the 
birds killed by glass collisions that volunteers 
recovered in the preceding year. The goal of these 
free events is to spark conversation and engagement 
on the issue of bird-glass collisions in our region. 
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From left to right: 


a dead Black-backed Woodpecker recovered in Kanata in September 2017; 
a dead Snowy Owl recovered downtown Ottawa in November 201 7; 
birds recovered in Kanata on a particularly busy day for collisions. 

Birds recovered and photographed by Cynthia Paquin. 

The statistics and the process of our “data collection” are sobering. Flowever, gathering this 
information is important, because it allows us to leam more about how collisions are 
affecting birds in our city, and informs our other activities. Collecting dead birds also enables 
us to increase public awareness and engagement through our powerful annual bird display. 

Bird Rescue and Rehabilitation 

In the spring of 2017, we added a provincial rehabilitation permit to our federal one, 
allowing us to provide more advanced care to all types of injured birds. Now, instead of 
rushing to get injured birds to the Wild Bird Care Centre, we can treat their symptoms and 
wait for their conditions to stabilize before transfer. While most of the 400 or so birds we 
treated in 2017 were window collision victims, many were admitted due to vehicle 
impacts, cat attacks and other types of injury and illness. 

Administration 

Last September, Safe Wings Ottawa went from being a program under the Birds 
Committee of the OFNC to a committee in its own right. This change has helped to 
advance our work by giving us a voice and vote at board meetings, and by solidifying our 
organizational structure. 

Recognition 

The work of Safe Wings Ottawa volunteers has been featured in the media and 
acknowledged with awards. In 2017, Safe Wings co-founder Anouk Hoedeman was 
interviewed for Canadian Geographic, CBC News, the Ottawa Citizen and The Walrus. 
She also received a Canada 150 Community Builder Award, and a certificate of 
appreciation from the Ontario Field Ornithologists. In November, dedicated volunteer 
Cynthia Paquin was granted the Elizabeth Le Geyt Award from the Ottawa Valley Wild 
Bird Care Centre to honour her exceptional contributions to conservation in our 
community. 
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Get Involved 

You can help us accomplish even 
more on behalf of birds: 

Volunteer: We need more hands to 
monitor buildings, collect and rescue 
birds, and drive injured birds to care. 
We also need volunteers to assist in 
communications, outreach, and other 
areas. Diverse skill sets can help us 
tackle the collision problem from 
a variety of angles! Please email 
susan@safewings.ca to get started. 
Volunteer orientation sessions will 
be held in April. 

Demand bird-friendly 
development: Change Ottawa’s 
architecture for the better by 
requesting bird-friendly design 
features for new developments. 

Using the City of Ottawa’s 
Interactive Development 
Applications Map, you can explore 
upcoming projects that may pose 
a hazard to birds, and submit your 
comments to the City planner. 

For more information and a link 
to the map, visit 
safewings.ca/development. 

Be a bird-friendly leader: Visit 
safevvings.ca to learn more about 
bird-window collisions and find 
effective ways to reduce collision 
risk at your own home - if you have 
not done so already. Please share this 
information widely! We also invite 
you to connect with us on Facebook 
(facebook.com/SafeWings) and 
Twitter (@SafeWingsOtt). 

Donate: We welcome financial 
support for our rescue and 
rehabilitation work. We accept 
directed donations through the 
OFNC, or visit safewings.ca/donate. 

Thank you very much for supporting 
our work to help birds in Ottawa! 



Boreal Owl rescued downtown by a member 
of the public in January 2017 after colliding 
with a building. Cynthia Paquin transported 
it to the Wild Care Centre, where it recovered 
within a few days and was released. 

Photo by Cynthia Paquin. 
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Safe Wings Display, February 26, 2018 

Photo by Susan Phillips. 

All of the birds on display were collected in 2017. Safe Wings Ottawa volunteers 
documented 2.202 collisions by birds representing 99 species in 2017. Note that there 
were fewer than 2,202 birds on display because some of the collision victims survived, 
and some specimens were not suitable for display. 

Interviews and footage from the event appeared on CTV News and the CBC Ottawa 
Facebook page. Several city councillors dropped by to see the birds and speak with our 
volunteers. 

Students from Professor Valerie Noftle's graduate seminar in Communication 
Management at the University of Ottawa were on hand at this year's display, helping 
to set up and interpret the display for the public. They were volunteering as part of the 
Community Service Learning program organized by the Michaelle Jean Centre for 
Global and Community Engagement. H 
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The Canadian Wildlife Federation (CWF) 
needs your help to protect the threatened 
Blanding’s Turtle. The Blanding’s Turtle is 
a species at risk in Ontario, and identifying 
additional wetlands where this species is 
present can result in habitat protection for 
those wetlands and nearby wetlands. To 
help find new locations, CWF will be 
conducting wetland surveys for the 
Blanding’s Turtle this May and June. 


Ideally, we are looking for areas with 
extensive wetlands, such as cattail marshes 
or treed swamps. Our turtle team would 
conduct a one-day survey in and around 
your wetlands at a time that is convenient 
for you. If you are interested in letting us 
survey for Blanding’s Turtles on your 
property or have more questions, please 
contact David Seburn at CWF 
(davids@cwf-fcf.org). Please provide the 
street address of your land as well as a 
description of the location (e.g. 1 km east 
of the 6 th Concession on Rocky Road, north 
of Perth) and the approximate size of the 
property. If your property has suitable 
habitat and would represent a new location 
for Blanding's Turtles, we will be in touch 
to arrange a survey date. We will provide 
a list of all species observed during the 
survey to each landowner. 


The location of any Blanding’s Turtle 
observed will be reported to the Ontario 
Ministry of Natural Resources and 
Forestry. This will result in habitat 
protection being applied to the wetland in 
question and possibly to other nearby 
wetlands. Such habitat protection would 
not affect any day to day usage of the land 
but it would prohibit the destruction of the 
wetland. S 














The Decline and 

of the 

Western Chorus 

David Seburn 

Fall 

Frog 

A project supported in part by the 2017 OFNC Research Grants Program. 


The Western Chorus Frog is a member 
of the treefrog family. Adults are 
typically only 2-3 cm in body length, 
with three complete or broken stripes 
running down the back. Western 
Chorus Frogs are rarely seen because 
of their small size and relatively 
cryptic nature, but they have a loud 
voice and have been a common sound 
of spring. The call is a kind of 
ratcheting trill, similar to the sound 
of a thumbnail running along the teeth 
of a comb. It is a fairly distinctive call, 
but it is not the only “creaking” frog 
of spring around Ottawa. One of the 
most common frogs of eastern Ontario 
is the Spring Peeper, and the constant 
“peep-peep-peep” call in early spring 
is familiar to most naturalists. Less 
well known is that the Spring Peeper 
can give more than one call. For 
example, it sometimes emits a 
creaking trill that is superficially 
similar to the Western Chorus Frog. 

To my ears, the Spring Peeper trill 
sounds more organic, or musical, 
while the trill of the Western Chorus 
Frog sounds more mechanical. The 
fact that Spring Peepers occasionally 
trill means that frog surveyors have to 
listen carefully to know what species 
is calling. 



A Western Chorus Frog in the Nortel 
Woods. Photo by Christine Hanrahan. 


Western Chorus Frogs typically breed 
in early spring, often in the month of 
April in the Ottawa area. Breeding 
sites are usually small or shallow 
aquatic habitats, mostly temporary 
ponds and wetlands that dry up in 
the summer. These include roadside 
ditches, marshes, flooded fields or 
pastures, and shrub swamps. The 
breeding season is fairly short, lasting 
only a few weeks. During that time, 
males call from these temporary 
wetlands to attract females. Females 
lay their eggs in the water and the 
eggs hatch in a week or two depending 
upon the temperature. The tadpoles 
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develop quickly and undergo 
metamorphosis into frogs in about two 
months. The young frogs also grow 
quickly and are mature and ready to 
breed the following spring. Most 
Western Chorus Frogs live only for 
about a year and so participate in only 
one breeding season. If a breeding 
pond dries up early, all of the tadpoles 
may perish and an entire population 
can be wiped out. The site may remain 
unoccupied until Western Chorus 
Frogs from a nearby site disperse out 
and colonize the pond. 

If it weren’t complicated enough that 
Western Chorus Frogs are small and 
hard to see, and that their calls can be 
confused with Spring Peeper trills, 
recent research suggests that the 
Western Chorus Frogs in eastern 
Ontario are not really Western Chorus 
Frogs! Genetic analyses of chorus 
frogs from across the range indicate 
that populations in eastern Ontario and 
western Quebec are really the Boreal 
Chorus Frog rather than the Western 
Chorus Frog. The two species are very 
similar in appearance and were only 
recognized to be two distinct species 
30 years ago. For the moment it 
appears that Boreal Chorus Frogs 
occur in western, central and eastern 
Ontario, while the Western Chorus 
Frog is limited to southern Ontario. 

It will take some time for field guides 
to catch up with the current 
understanding of the range limits of 
these species. For now, at least, the 
name Western Chorus Frog is still 
widely used and 1 will continue to 
use that name in this article. 

The Western Chorus Frog was 
designated threatened in 2008 by 
the federal government because of 
declines in eastern Ontario and 


particularly in western Quebec. In the 
Ottawa area the Western Chorus Frog 
has remained relatively widespread in 
western Ottawa, but appears to be 
quite rare in eastern Ottawa and 
farther east. 

Given the decline that has already 
occurred, ongoing surveys of 
remaining Western Chorus Frog 
populations are worthwhile. To that 
end, a survey of known sites was 
undertaken in the spring of 2017 
with support from the Research Fund 
of the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club 
to cover the travel costs. 

Auditory surveys were conducted 
by myself, Carolyn Callaghan, and 
James Page of the Canadian Wildlife 
Federation. We surveyed during the 
daytime, as Western Chorus Frogs are 
known to call during both day and 
night, and daytime surveys have 
proven successful in the past. Auditory 
surveys were conducted from April 10 
until April 26, 2017, during the calling 
(breeding) season of the Western 
Chorus Frog. We surveyed 80 sites 
with auditory records of Western 
Chorus Frogs from one or more 
previous years. The sites were located 
in three main areas: east of Ottawa, 
around Russell; southeast of Ottawa 
along the Morrisburg/Comwall 
corridor; and west of Ottawa. Western 
Chorus Frogs were detected at only 25 
of the 80 sites (31.25%) with previous 
records. Despite the poor results at 
previously known sites. Western 
Chorus Frogs were detected at 10 sites 
with no previous reports of the species. 

The fact that Western Chorus Frogs 
were not heard at almost 70% of 
surveyed sites was very discouraging. 
Western Chorus Frogs may still persist 
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at some of these sites but were simply 
not detected. Most sites were only 
surveyed once, given the shortness 
of the breeding season and the large 
distance involved (from Cornwall in 
the east to Amprior in the west). With 
only one survey per site, it is possible 
that some surveys occurred when 
frogs were not calling at some sites. 
We tried to ensure this would not 
happen by only surveying on days 
when Western Chorus Frogs were 
heard calling at known sites, but it is 
possible that the frogs were not calling 
at all sites, even though conditions 
were suitable. We conducted a second 
survey at 13 locations and this second 
survey only confirmed the presence of 
Western Chorus Frogs at two of those 
locations (15.4%). It is unlikely, then, 
that Western Chorus Frogs are present 
at most of the sites where they were 
not heard. We intend to conduct more 
surveys in the spring of 2018 to find 
out if Western Chorus Frogs really 
have declined in the Ottawa area. 

It is unclear why Western Chorus 
Frogs have declined so much over the 


past few decades. Habitat loss is 
certainly a factor in many areas. 
Temporary wetlands are particularly 
at risk as they are often plowed under 
for farmland. In other areas, it seems 
habitat remains but the Western 
Chorus Frogs are gone. One of the 
sites where they were not heard this 
year was a site in Stony Swamp in 
western Ottawa. They had been 
present in a shrub swamp there for a 
number of years. The habitat is well 
protected, and the swamp is still 
present, but Western Chorus Frogs 
Weren’t heard calling there in 2017. 
One possibility for the recent decline 
is the dry spring of 2016, one of the 
driest springs in the last few years. 

As a result. Western Chorus Frog 
breeding sites may have dried up early 
and tadpoles were not able to 
transform into frogs in time. This 
could have eliminated a number of 
populations in isolated wetlands that 
were shallower than average. Only 
further surveys will reveal how 
widespread is the decline or whether 
Western Chorus Frogs will bounce 
back over the next few years. H 



A Western Chorus Frog in the Nortel Woods. Photo by Christine Hanrahan. 
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Canada Warbler, Larose Forest, June 16, 2010. 
Photo by Jacques Bouvier. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In 1977, a series of articles in Trail and Landscape described a strategy to see 200 bird 
species within the OFNC study area in a single year. This is the second of a series of 
four articles providing an update/rewrite of that original article, the first of which was 
published in the January-March 2018 issue of T&L. 

The OFNC study area (also called the 50K) refers to the area within a circle of a 
50-kilometre radius centred on the Peace Tower. See map on page 108-109. 

All the introductory material in the first article is still relevant to this article, and if you 
haven’t yet started your “big year” and plan to start, it is highly recommended that you 
read it. 

However, I will repeat the key points from that article: 

1. You should chase a rarity as soon as possible. The rarity might stay for weeks, 
but it is more likely to be gone the next day, or even the next hour. 

2. Cover all the major habitats/areas at the prime time, if this is all you can do. 
Article #2 will describe the key habitats/times for April-June. 

3. Focus your birding efforts on the uncommon-rare species, the “target” birds. 

4. You should take full advantage of the very best birding tool available, which 
is an online database of bird sightings called eBird (www.ebird.org), to get 
the most up-to-date information on what is being seen and what is expected. 
Most of the OFNC’s weekly report, issued every Thursday on ofnc.ca, is 
based on information from eBird. 

5. Take advantage of birding information on the OFNC website, such as birding 
areas and the seasonal checklist. 

6. Take advantage, as appropriate, of local birding guides, free field trips, 
and friendly local birders you see in the field. 
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HOW HAS THE YEAR 2018 PROGRESSED SO FAR? 

How has the birding year progressed in 2018, as of “press time” in 
late January? I gave a lot of suggestions in Part 1. Were they good, 
or have I been a false prophet? 

There were a few disappointments. Severe cold starting in late 
December froze the Rideau River to an unprecedented extent until 
mid-January. As a result, BARROW’S GOLDENEYE has been hard 
to find. HARLEQUIN DUCK is not wintering this year. WINTER 
FINCHES have not lived up to the experts’ predictions of last fall. 
There has been one regular spot for small numbers of RED 
CROSSBILLS, but WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILLS, PINE 
SISKINS and COMMON REDPOLLS are scarce. There have been 
no reports of HOARY REDPOLL or PINE GROSBEAK. No 
TUFTED TITMOUSE has been reported either. 

On the other hand, all five “regular” OWLS have been seen, and two 
of the scarcer ones as well: HAWK-OWL and SHORT-EARED OWL. 
Of the important target birds mentioned in Part 1, 13 of the 30 have 
been seen so far, plus seven of the ten owls. Six of these 30 will not 
likely be seen until March. About 70 species have been seen to date, 
but no real rarities yet. (Photo, left: Short-eared Owl near Gatineau, 
January 18, 2018, by Jacques Bouvier.) 

BIRDING FROM APRIL TO JUNE 

KEY ACTIVITIES DURING THIS PERIOD 

(NOTE: The main text has details and an explanation of the terms and places) 

1. If you have missed any of the January-March target birds, there may still be a few 
around in the areas mentioned until mid- to late April, but do not delay your 
search as they are disappearing quite rapidly. 

2. Visit the Ottawa River regularly after it opens, most particularly between 
Britannia and Shirley’s Bay, and particularly during “fallout weather” in late May 
and early June. 

3. Visit any suitable SHOREBIRD habitat: flooded fields, melting snow dumps, 
inland ponds including storm water outlets, particularly in mid-May and early 
June. 

4. Visit migrant traps repeatedly, or at least any decent-sized woodland, especially 
during May; visit especially after a migrant “fallout” mid- to late May. 

5. Visit extensive marshy/wetland areas, particularly starting late May. 

6. Visit extensive areas of grassland, fields and other open areas from late May to 
end of June. 

7. Visit certain special areas: Carp Ridge, Constance Creek, Torbolton Forest, and 
Mer Bleue from late May to end of June. 

8. Visit inland ponds such as on Moodie Drive and Giroux Road. 

9. Visit Britannia Point in late May-early June when insects emerge from the river. 

10. In nesting season (June), consider visiting the larger tracts of forest outside the 
cities, or the smaller ones closer to town. 
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IMPORTANT TARGET BIRDS 


These are the important birds to target during this period. “Target” birds are species that 
occur in our area every year during this time, but can be difficult to find because they are 
uncommon to rare, have a small area of suitable habitat, or are much harder to find later in 
the year. You can find them, though, and if you want to reach your goal to see 250 species 
in a year, you must find all or most of them. Although some occur reliably at specific 
locations (and these locations will be mentioned later on), others tend to show up 
somewhat unpredictably anywhere that there is suitable habitat, and in many cases there is 
a lot more habitat than there are birds. The more you are aware of a target bird’s habitat, 
habits and calls, the better you can be alert to the possibility of their presence whenever 
you are birding in suitable habitat. 

It is a good idea to check eBird to find out where the species is being seen, or review the 
weekly OFNC report, as they will certainly be mentioned there. If you have time, continue 
to visit suitable habitat for a target species until you see it or until it has migrated out of 
the area. 


As a rough guide to the seasonal stanis and usual habitat for these species, a few 
codes/words are put after the name. I have also included a single word to indicate the most 
usual habitat for this species. 

It is recommended that you look at the seasonal checklist (available on our website) to 
find details on the time the species is most likely to be around and the usual habitat for it. 
Any good field guide would also have more details about the suitable habitat for each 
species. 


Legend 

An (Su) after the name indicates that this species is also present in the summer and in most 
cases nests in the 50K. 


An (Sp) after the name indicates that the species is normally found only in spring 
migration. 


An (F) after the name indicates that this species is easier 
to find in the fall migration, and it will be discussed in 
subsequent articles. This means that you have another 
opportunity if you miss this species in the spring and 
summer. 

Both (Sp) and (F) after the name means that the species 
is equally likely in both spring and fall migration. 

A * identifies that species as a particularly important 
bird to find. 

Water: Rivers and Ponds 

Shore: Shorebird habitat (see text for an explanation) 
Marsh: Marshes or other wetland 
Grass: Grassland and Open areas 
Woods: Woodlands 

Local: Found in very few areas. See text for details. 



Mourning Warbler, Larose 
Forest, June 14, 2010. 
Photo by Jacques Bouvier. 
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Redhead (Su) (F) (Water) 42. 

Ruddy Duck (Su) (Water) 43. 

Ruffed Grouse (Su) (Woods) 44. 

American Bittern (Su) (Marsh) 45. 

♦Least Bittern (Su) (Marsh) 46. 

Northern Harrier (Su) (Grass) 47. 

♦Northern Goshawk (Su) (Woods) 48. 

Broad-winged Hawk (Su) (Woods) 49. 

Virginia Rail (Su) (Marsh) 50. 

Sora (Su) (Marsh) 51. 

American Coot (Su) (F) (Water) 52. 

♦Upland Sandpiper (Su) (Grass) 53. 


♦Ruddy Turnstone (Sp) (F) (Shore) 
Short-billed Dowitcher (F) (Shore) 
American Woodcock (Su) (Woods) 
Wilson’s Phalarope (Sp) (Shore) 
♦Little Gull (Sp) (Water) (Local) 
Bonaparte’s Gull (Su) (Water) 

Black Tern (Su) (Marsh) 

Common Tern (Su) (Water) 

♦Arctic Tern (Sp) (Water) (Local) 
♦Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
(Su) (Woods) (Local) 

Black-billed Cuckoo (Su) (Woods) 
Common Nighthawk 
(Su) (Woods) (Local) 

Eastern Whip-poor-will 
(Su) (Woods) 

♦Red-headed Woodpecker 
(Su) (Woods) (Local) 
♦Olive-sided Flycatcher 
(Sp) (F) (Woods) 

♦Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 
(Sp) (F) (Woods) 

Willow Flycatcher (Su) (Marsh) 
♦Yellow-throated Vireo (Su) (Woods) 
Philadelphia Vireo (Su) (F) (Woods) 
Northern Rough-winged Swallow (Su) 
Bank Swallow (Su) (Water) 

Cliff Swallow (Su) (Water) 

♦Sedge Wren (Su) (Marsh) (Local) 
Marsh Wren (Su) (Marsh) 

♦Blue-gray Gnatcatcher (Su) (Woods) 
Eastern Bluebird (Su) (Grass) 
Gray-cheeked Thrush (F) (Woods) 
Northern Waterthrush 
(Su) (Woods) 

♦Golden-winged Warbler 
(Su) (Woods) (Local) 


♦Orange-crowned Warbler (F) (Woods) 
Mourning Warbler (Su) (Woods) 

Canada Warbler (Su) (Woods) 
Grasshopper Sparrow (Su) (Grass) (Local) 
Clay-colored Sparrow (Su) (Grass) (Local) 
Field Sparrow (Su) (Grass) 

Fox Sparrow (Sp) (F) (Woods) 

Vesper Sparrow (Su) (Grass) 

Lincoln’s Sparrow (Su) (Grass) 

♦Eastern Towhee (Su) (Woods) (Local) 
Indigo Bunting (Su) (Woods) 

Rusty Blackbird (F) (Woods) 


(Water) 


Broad-winged Hawk, 
La rose Forest, May 26, 2016. 
Photo by Jacques Bouvier. 








Northern Pintails near Bourget, April 25, 2013. Photo by Jacques Bouvier. 

THE RIV ERS OPEN 

Sometime in mid-April, the great mass of ice covering the slower sections of the Ottawa 
River disappears, often, it seems, virtually overnight. About the same time, the large 
inland ponds such as on Moodie Drive and Giroux Road also open up, again virtually 
overnight. Don’t forget Mud Lake in Britannia, for while it is not a particularly large lake, 
birds show up there, and you would often be in Britannia anyway, so it is not hard to 
check. Suddenly, suitable habitat for WATERBIRDS of all species has greatly multiplied. 

Between now and early June, it is good to regularly check these areas because the river is 
a migration corridor. The best part of the Ottawa River is between Britannia and Shirley’s 
Bay. Unfortunately, the river east of the Champlain Bridge is not as good. 

Of the regulars, 10 species of PUDDLE DUCKS, 16 DIVING DUCKS, 3 GREBES, and 
2 LOONS probably pass through every spring, but some are rare then. Regular visits to the 
river and large ponds are needed to see the common species. If you find any of the 
uncommon to rare species, it will eliminate your need to find them in the fall. However, 
virtually all the regular species passing through are considerably more common in the fall, 
and a number of them also nest here. Therefore 1 have not identified many of them as 
specific target birds for the spring. RUDDY DUCK and REDHEAD are two ducks to look 
for in the spring. Inland ponds like the one on Moodie Drive can be good for these. 

Numbers of ducks in general diminish after the end of April, but scarcer ones and rarities 
are more likely to show up in late May-early June. This is also prime time for other 
uncommon-rare birds, which will be discussed in other sections. 

FALLOUTS 

Now is the time to talk about fallouts, a greatly desired situation where weather conditions 
result in large numbers of migrants, which would otherwise continue to fly, being forced 
to land or to fly lower, and hence be visible. These would be in mid-May to early June, 
during the peak of migration. A drawback to this is that birders themselves may have to be 
out in bad, stormy weather. 
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Most SONGBIRDS migrate at night, and the desired situation for birders is when a 
southerly flow at night (good migration weather) is followed by rain before dawn, 
hindering their further movement. For birds which tend to migrate during the day, like 
WATERFOWL and SHOREBIRDS, unsettled/stormy conditions during the day can result 
in some interesting birds landing on the water or the shore. 

Ideal conditions for good fallouts are rare and may only last a few hours. So, you need to 
be tuned in to the birding world and be prepared to act rapidly should this happen. But if 
you cannot, there is no need to despair. You can still see a large number of birds in a year, 
as no list depends only on the events of a single day. 

THE EARLY PASSERINES 

By “early” we are generally talking about April, when the snow has melted, the woods 
and fields are starting to show growth, and the insects are emerging. You should now 
start looking for songbirds, especially the non-breeding songbirds in their passage north. 
Although the bulk of them come later, a few are easier to find earlier in the season, such 
as FOX SPARROW (woods) and RUSTY BLACKBIRD (woods near water). The key 
point to take with you is that this is the time where it really pays off to be out regularly. 
From now until early June, birds are arriving almost every day. 

It is important to 
understand the migration 
process a bit. While 
“birds” arrive every day, 
every species has its own 
schedule. While the 
precise time is variable, 
the order of arrival is 
fairly consistent. The time 
of peak migration or the 
time each species has 
reached its summer 
population levels varies 
from mid-March for RED¬ 
WINGED BLACKBIRD 
to late May for BLACK¬ 
BILLED CUCKOO. 

Further, migration comes 
in waves, depending on 
the weather. A great push 
may come with a warm front, then there can be a halt for days. The typical pattern is that 
none of a particular species has yet been seen and then one day, there is one or handful 
here, followed by it being everywhere in numbers, maybe even the next day. 

Really rare birds (not expected every year) do not show up before April, although 
sometimes a rarity has been lingering all winter. In late April the odds of getting a real 
rarity start to rise, but of course they are still low. Oddly, in the spring, you get the 
phenomenon where the southern rarities sometimes show up earlier in the season than the 
common ones, as they have “overshot” and come too far north. 



Red-winged Blackbird, Petrie Island, April 15, 2015. 
Photo by Jacques Bouvier. 
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Cape May Warbler, 

Larose Forest, 

June 10, 2012. 

Photo by Jacques Bouviet: 


















HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY, 

OR THE SPRING FLOOD OF BIRDS 

What was discussed in the earlier section 
continues unabated into the month of 
May, but the pace accelerates with the 
general peak usually sometime during 
the third week of May. This is what 
birders have been waiting for all winter. 
Pretty much everything is going full-bore 
starting the first week of May. Vegetation 
growth is extremely rapid, and so is the 
insect population growth, resulting in 
food for all. Increasing warmth also 
means that even the sensitive species 
can safely arrive. 

Regular visits to good areas are 
necessary to catch all the migrants as 
they arrive. Good areas at this time of 
year are the migrant traps. Migrant 
traps are areas that concentrate migrants 
due to topography or by being the only 
suitable area within a much larger area. 
Migrant songbirds generally travel at night, and land at dawn to rest and feed. Britannia is 
a good example: these are woods surrounded by water and urban area, so birds travelling 
would tend to prefer this spot over other nearby areas. 

This does not mean that the other areas are poor. Any extensive area of habitat will have 
birds, and even your backyard will have migrants. But, for efficiency at this time, head for 
the migrant traps. It is generally acknowledged that the best area overall in the 50K is the 
Lac Deschenes Important Birding Area (IBA). You can even see a sign at one of the 
entrances to Britannia Woods. This area includes both sides of the Ottawa River, with the 
core covering approximately the space from Shirley’s Bay to Britannia. 

The premier part of this, at least in migration for songbirds, is the Britannia Conservation 
Area, which includes the woods. Mud Lake and the adjacent river area. This is an 
extremely popular area, and especially on nice days it can be swarming with birders 
and photographers. Rarities are regularly found there, and it is well known as an area 
for lingering birds. Some people only go to Britannia, and that is not a bad thing. You 
could get an excellent bird list during the year by sticking only to this area. 

But it is not the best area for every bird, and it not always the best place to go for every 
birder. One sometimes gets the impression that this is the only worthwhile place to go, 
but that is not at all true. For people who do not live close to the area, especially those 
well to the east of the city, it can be an inefficient and onerous process to get there, 
especially during rush hour. 

Almost every part of the 50K region has a good area to bird that is within a few kilometers 
or less from where you live. Where time and transportation are limited, birding in your 
local area for a short time, combined with something else like family outings or exercise, 
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Black-and-white Warbler, Larose Forest, 
June 1, 2016. Photo by Jacques Bouvier. 
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is something which may be feasible multiple times a week. One local birder, admittedly a 
person with good eyes and ears, does birding while running. There are small and medium 
woodlots close to the downtown core that can be surprisingly rich during migration. In 
fact, during the height of migration, migrants will be present all over the city, so don’t 
forget to be on the alert in your own backyard! 

Remember that rarities can show up anywhere, and so can generally good birds. While 
Britannia undoubtedly has seen more rarities than most places, it is also one of the most 
heavily birded areas. So are more rarities seen here just because it is so heavily birded? 
This is a difficult question to answer. One of the great unanswered questions in birding is, 
“What rarities have we missed because they were in a spot where nobody was looking?” 
As an example, one year, in late April, a HOODED WARBLER was found in an 
unpretentious small park on Steeple Hill, in an area not often birded, by someone who 
lived fairly close to the area. 


I 


To give another example, the modest woodlot east of the Rockcliffe Airport has, over the 
course of the last few years, seen 24 of the 25 regular WARBLERS, 4 VIREOS, all of the 
9 regular FLYCATCHERS, and the occasional rarity. I would hazard a guess that any 
similar location would have similar results. 

Britannia is a good spot, but you should know that some species are not often found there, 
partly because it is rather poor in field habitat and, especially, marsh habitat. Some 
relatively common nesters, even those nesting very close to Britannia, rarely show up 
there. Two examples are SWAMP SPARROW and INDIGO BUNTING. Also, during the 
nesting season, the variety of birds in Britannia is good but not exceptional. 

So, to make my message crystal clear, during the migration period, avail yourself of 
birding opportunities in any reasonable-sized woodland or park in your neighbourhood. 

























especially one with a bit of water or field habitat, in addition to Britannia. There are far 
too many to list individually, but closer to the urban areas in Ottawa, consider bigger city 
parks like Rockcliffe Park, Vincent Massey, Hurdman, or any of the Greenbelt areas from 
east to west: Green’s Creek, Mer Bleue, Pine Grove, Stony Swamp, Jack Pine, Watt’s 
Creek and Shirley’s Bay (Trail 10 being particularly good). There is of course the Fletcher 
Wildlife Garden and the Arboretum at the Central Experimental Farm. In Gatineau, 
consider Ferme Moore, the southern part of Gatineau Park, Parc du Lac Leamy and Parc 
du Lac Beauchamp. If Britannia is your local park, consider yourself lucky! 


V'isiting suitable areas on a regular basis is, as I have explained, important. If your time is 
extremely limited, the third and fourth weeks of May are the “best of the best’’, and within 
this period, particularly try to go out on the migrant “fallout” days, as discussed earlier. 


During May, you can expect to see quite a few birds, from the common to the rare. 
Particularly good birds to see are OLIVE-SIDED FLYCATCHER, YELLOW-BELLIED 
FLYCATCHER, BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCHER, and YELLOW-THROATED VIREO. 
GRAY-CHEEKED THRUSH and PHILADELPHIA VIREO are good to get but are easier 
in the fall. Some of the WARBLERS are easier to find on their nesting grounds, such as 
CANADA WARBLER, MOURNING WARBLER, and NORTHERN WATERTHRUSH. 
ORANGE-CROWNED WARBLER is rather uncommon in the spring; it is less 
uncommon, but still tough to see, in the fall. 


RUFFED GROUSE is one final bird to mention. It is not rare, but needs larger areas of 
forest, and is much easier to find in the spring when it is drumming. 


SPECIAL AREAS TO VISIT 


All the species discussed in this section are nesting, with the prime time to find them being 
late May to early June. Some of them, however, may be found as early as the end April. 


The previous section really 
emphasized the woodland 
birds. But there are some 
extremely important areas 
of other special habitat 
which are “must” visits. 
The biggest of these are 
marshes/wetlands and 
grasslands. While there 
are woodlots everywhere, 
this is not the case with the 
marshes and grasslands. 


There are small marshes 
here and there, but the best 
are the extensive ones on 
the Ottawa River, on both 
sides of the river east of 
Ottawa, and at Shirley’s 
Bay. On the Ontario side, 


Virginia Rail in the Mer Bleue marsh along the boardwalk, 
May 21, 2011. Photo by Jacques Bouvier. 
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the marshes extend roughly from the end of Champlain Street to Petrie Island. The ones in 
Quebec are better and extend from about Parc de la Baie McLaurin to Park national de 
Plaisance and beyond the 50K region. If you travel east on Route 148 from Gatineau, you 
will see the Ottawa River on your right and a number of access roads that are not well 
marked. West of Ottawa, Shirley’s Bay and Constance Creek are probably the best areas. 
Marshes, as you can guess, are much harder to access than woods, so you not only need 
good marshes to go to, but good access to them. If you are adventurous and like canoeing, 
you may well find other suitable areas, but all the areas I mentioned are accessible by 
foot/car. The marshes on the Ottawa River can be affected by spring water levels. Last 
spring’s flooding was particularly bad, and obstructed access and delayed the emergence 
of suitable habitat for nearly four weeks. 

In the marshes, the key bird to get is the elusive LEAST BITTERN, which is very 
secretive and has a very feeble call. In recent years, the marshes of Constance Creek 
where it crosses Thomas Dolan Parkway have been about as reliable as it ever gets for this 
species. Other much easier species to target are AMERICAN BITTERN, SORA, 
VIRGINIA RAIL, COMMON GALLINULE, and MARSH WREN. A special word here 
about BLACK TERN, a marsh nesting species. It can be seen on the Ottawa River and 
some inland ponds during migration, but its nesting sites recently have been restricted to 
the extensive marshes in Quebec east of Gatineau. It often wanders to the marshes from 
Champlain Street to Petrie Island. The last thing I want to mention is that even the “easier” 
(fairly common) marsh birds tend to be elusive and skulking, and that a lot of patience 
may be required to find them. Also, and this may be obvious, since we are usually 
confined to land, we cannot “track” down a marsh bird like we can a woodland bird. 

The best grassland areas are south of the Ottawa International Airport and Burnt Lands 
Provincial Park near Almonte. The area south of the airport has access issues, but public 
roads/paths should be sufficient. Quebec is, unfortunately, lacking really good areas. The 
key birds to target are GRASSHOPPER SPARROW, CLAY-COLOURED SPARROW, 
VESPER SPARROW, and UPLAND SANDPIPER. The last two can be seen elsewhere, 
but are still uncommon. Other birds to target in open/field habitat are NORTHERN 
HARRIER, FIELD SPARROW, and EASTERN BLUEBIRD, but these have many more 
areas of suitable habitat. 


An American Woodcock searching for food on a dirty snow bank along Bertrand Road 
in Larose Forest, April 16, 2008. Photo by Jacques Bouvier. 
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Another very special area is the Carp Ridge, the part of Thomas Dolan Parkway between 
the agricultural areas. This is the best area to find EASTERN TOWHEE, which nests here. 
It has been one of the best spots for GOLDEN-WINGED WARBLER, a species very 
rarely seen in migration, and unfortunately in decline in the region. If you can't find it 
here, then an area in and around the South March Highlands Conserv ation Forest has them 
too. In the evening, from late May to early September, it is one of the few reliable spots 
for COMMON NIGHTHAWK. Carp Ridge is also an excellent spot for EASTERN 
WHIP-POOR-WILL and AMERICAN WOODCOCK. This area is also good for BLACK¬ 
BILLED CUCKOO, but there are many other areas, such as near the Champlain Lookout 
and south of the Ottawa airport, where this bird can be seen. 

A “must" visit is the Torbolton Forest in Constance Bay. That has recently been the only 
nesting spot for RED-HEADED WOODPECKER in the region, and unfortunately the 
numbers have been declining for years. If they stop nesting here, this species will enter the 
rare bird ranks. 

The Champlain Lookout and the surrounding area are excellent starting the middle of 
May, and its main claim to fame is that it has been a nesting area for CERULEAN 
WARBLER, although over the last few years, this species has had only isolated sightings. 
PHILADELPHIA VIREO used to nest in the area. 

The final “special” spot I will mention is the Mer Bleue bog, which is easily accessed via 
a boardwalk. LINCOLN’S SPARROW and PALM WARBLER nest there and probably 
nowhere else in the region. Both these species can be seen in migration, though, 
particularly in the fall. 

IT TAKES MORE THAN ONE SWALLOW TO MAKE A SUMMER 

In fact it takes all six of the nesting species. While none of these are rare, they are not as 
common as they used to be decades ago. The quickest way to get them in the spring is to 
look for concentrations over water on cool spring days in late April-early May, such as 
Britannia and the Champlain Bridge. The Champlain Bridge is a reliable nesting spot for 
CLIFF SWALLOW. The ponds between Moodie Drive and Bamsdale Road is an excellent 


Whip-poor-will on Bertrand Road in Larose Forest at about 9:30 p.m., June 6, 2009. 

Photo by Jacques Bouvier. 
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spot for nesting BANK SWALLOW. For NORTHERN ROUGH-WINGED SWALLOW, 
small bridges seem to be the preferred nesting spot. 

THE SHOREBIRD BUBBLE 

SHOREBIRDS are a problematic group in Ottawa, especially in the spring, due to the 
very limited and unreliable habitat. Fall shorebirding is different: it is generally much 
better and more drawn out. and this will be discussed in Part 3 of this series. However, due 
to the chancy nature of shorebird habitat, you should make an effort to find what you can 
in the spring. Also, this is a chance to see SHOREBIRDS in their spring plumage. Since 
suitable areas are rather widely separated, this is where reviewing the sightings on eBird 
and the weekly OFNC reports is particularly valuable. 

The first significant influx of non-nesting SHOREBIRDS starts about mid-April. The 
Ottawa River is quite poor in the spring due to high water levels. Formerly, sewage 
lagoons were prime habitat, but water treatment technology has changed, and the 
remaining lagoons have access issues; in general, they have not been particularly good 
for years, so they really cannot be recommended. An observation tower at the Almonte 
Lagoon does give views, but it is not one of the better areas. The former lagoons in 
Richmond are now a conservation area, and are worth checking from time to time. 



Ruddy Turnstone, Embrun Sewage Lagoons, May 29, 2009. Photo by J. Bouvier. 


All this is said not to discourage you, but just to let you know that work will be required to 
build up your SHOREBIRD list. There are alternatives, however. In the spring, check 
flooded fields, melting snow dumps, and the edges of such inland ponds as are available, 
such as on Moodie Drive and Giroux Road. Something we did not have 40 years ago were 
the artificial wetlands/storm water management ponds and creeks that are springing up 
everywhere in new housing developments. Any in your neighbourhood should be checked. 
One excellent flooded field last spring was on Greenbank south of Hunt Club, although it 
had the serious drawback of being adjacent to a busy road. A snow dump on March Valley 
Road has been useful the last few years. A flooded/marshy area near Antrim had some 
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good birds last spring. The Carp River floodplain often has flooded areas, although it is 
better in the fall. This is not an exhaustive list. As I have said before, look around your 
neighbourhood for suitable areas. 



The “bubble” mentioned in the heading is a reference to the brief period in late May-early 
June when SHOREBIRDS are coming north in greatest volume, and you need to be ready 
to move when a flock is temporarily grounded, sometimes in less than ideal areas and 
conditions. Last June, a small flock of RUDDY TURNSTONES landed at Shirley’s Bay 
during some blustery weather, one of the few sightings that year. Aside from rarities, other 
less common SHOREBIRDS to target in the spring are BLACK-BELLIED PLOVER, 
SHORT-BILLED DOWITCHER, WHIMBREL, RED-NECKED PHALAROPE, and 
WILSON’S PHALAROPE. 

At this point it is only fair to warn our Quebec residents that SHOREBIRDS are in even 
poorer supply there than in Ontario, and this is mostly due to the topography. The filtration 
plant at Masson has limited habitat that is visible from outside the plant gates, but that is 
not a particularly good spot. There are sometimes flooded fields in the agricultural areas 
outside of Gatineau. If anyone finds a really good spot on the Quebec side, I would love to 
know about it. 

THE RIVER IS ALIVE WITH THE SOUND OF INSECTS 

Sometime around late May, for a week or two, hordes of insects emerge from the Ottawa 
River, which is a major attraction for GULLS. The key attraction for birders is the chance 
for rare ones. LITTLE GULL is virtually annual, but is often only seen for a day or tw o. 
The uncommon BONAPARTE’S GULL is there in small numbers, too. It is also about this 
time that ARCTIC TERNS fly up the Ottawa River. This ARCTIC TERN flight is an 
Ottawa specialty, and if you want to see them, the Ottawa River at Britannia Point (near 
the filtration plant), and the corresponding spot across the river in Aylmer, is the very best 
spot in the brief window they are seen. They can be seen farther upriver, and last year 
were seen at the Moodie Drive ponds. It takes some work and skill to separate the 
ARCTIC TERN from COMMON TERN, so beginners are advised to make sure some 
experts are nearby! 
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LATE MIGRANTS AND THE END OF MIGRATION 

While migration of SONGBIRDS in general peaks by the end of May, some species peak 
early, others peak (or arrive) much later, and stragglers can be coming through into the 
middle of June. So don’t give up searching too early. Last year, a first record for Ottawa, a 
BLUE GROSBEAK showed up in early June. On the other hand, do not expect many new 
birds after the middle of June. Technically, spring migrations ends June 30, but oddities 
and rarities can and have shown up at any season. Two very late species are extremely 
local nesters, and are often not found until June. These are YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO 
and SEDGE WREN. To locate them, unfortunately, you pretty much have to chase any 
sightings you hear about. WILLOW FLYCATCHER is local and late, but not quite as 
much as the other two. 

NESTING BIRDS 

If you have not seen all the common/uncommon birds in May, you can catch up a bit 
before the fall by heading to their nesting grounds. June is the prime month, as they are 
most vocal and active then. 

Birding during nesting season is quite different. Britannia is NOT the place to be for 
nesting bird variety. You need to head to the large tracts of forest, grassland, and marshes. 
We have already discussed the areas to find grassland and marsh birds; those areas will 
remain good throughout the month of June. 

For forest birds, I can say without a doubt that north is better. The extensive forest is a 
place to look for the elusive NORTHERN GOSHAWK, if you have not yet seen it. The 
best areas not only have extensive forest, but also there need to be ways to enter the forest 
and a minimum of disturbance from things like road noise. 

The Lac la Blanche area is the best. If you have never heard of this place, you are not 
alone. It is the closest we have to primeval forest in the 50K region, and for the purposes 
of this article, it refers to the areas north and east of Buckingham, generally accessible via 
route 315, to the edge of the 50K. Going off the main roads here you rapidly run out of 
roads entirely, and the forest beyond is almost unbroken. 

All of Gatineau Park (east and west and including Lac Philippe) is good, but the areas in 
between (Wakefield, Low, Poltimore) are also quite good. In the southeast, Larose Forest 
is probably the best, with many trails and a few good gravel roads. In the southwest, the 
Marlborough Forest has an extensive trail network, some of it part of the Rideau Trail, with 
access points on Roger Stevens Drive and Dwyer Hill Road, as well as the end of Kettles 
Road south of Richmond. More to the south. Mountain Provincial Wildlife Area (Winchester 
Bog) is a large undeveloped tract. There is extensive woodland west of Almonte and 
Pakenham, but there is not a whole lot within the 50K, and little in the way of trails. 

There are a few provincial parks within the 50K region, so these can be checked, too. 

However, most of the better areas seem to be rather under-birded, and if you do choose to 
go you may have a few surprises. Plus if you use eBird, you will contribute some useful 
information at the very least. 

It is only fair to warn you that many of these areas are comparatively isolated and you may 
be very far from a public road if you wander the trails, and some spots are deficient in cell 
phone service. 
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Red-headed Woodpecker, Masson, 
May 19, 2015, Photo by J. Bouvier. 


Furthermore, most of them if not all 
of them are horrifyingly infested with 
biting insects. As luck would have it, 
the better areas seem to have a lot of 
standing water and even more insects. 
So it is no surprise that rather few 
choose to go, but wait until fall 
migration to catch up. 

If you are not so adventurous, or want 
to be closer to the city, try some of the 
areas mentioned in the “How green was 
my valley” section. There are others as 
well but they are too numerous to list 
individually. 

SOME CLOSING REMARKS 

I will repeat some of what I said in 
Part 1.1 have outlined the hot spots 
and times for these birds, but this does 
not mean that there are no other good 
places, or no other good times. It is just 
that these are the best areas and times, 
and if your time is limited, you should 
go there first. However, April to June is 
a great time to be out as there are a lot 
of birds everywhere, so don’t neglect 
inspecting any suitable habitat that is 
near your home or near to where you 
often go. 

One final note: Remember that access 
to Shirley’s Bay, a premier spot in the 
Ottawa area, is vital starting about mid- 
April, and requires that your OFNC 
membership be up-to-date and that you 
specifically request that your name be 
placed on the access list for this area. K 


The editor wishes to thank Jacques 
Bouvier once again, for providing these 
beautiful bird pictures to complement 
the article. You can follow Jacques's 
work (Oiseaux EEO Birds) on his sites: 
http://jacques-miroiseursmugmug.com/ 
and http://jacquesbouvier. blogs pot. ca/. 
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2017 

Ottawa-Gatineau 
Christmas 
Bird Count 



Bernie Lodouceur, Compiler 


The 99 th Ottawa-Gatineau Christinas Bird Count (CBC) was held on Dec. 17, 2017, 
with 133 field observers and 28 feeder watchers finding 60 species. The weather was 
very cold but mostly clear and quite still throughout the day, the temperature ranging 
from -22.4 to -11.2 °C. The highlights included an American Wigeon, six Snowy Owls, 
a Gray Catbird, and a record high of four Great Blue Herons. 

After two consecutive years of record high numbers, woodpecker and White-breasted 
Nuthatch numbers dropped by about a third (about two thirds for Hairy Woodpecker) 
as most of the dead ash trees have been removed from the city. On the other hand. 
Red-breasted Nuthatches put in a very strong showing with 111 counted. 

American Robins were down over 90 percent from last year’s record high. 

Counts for Northern Cardinal, White-throated Sparrow, and Dark-eyed Juncos continue to 
be high and one wonders if this might be the new normal for these species. Contrasting 
with this was a near total absence of waxwings (23 Cedar Waxwings) and winter finches 
(One Purple Finch and one Common Redpoll). 

The most abundant bird was, as usual, American Crow. The total of 17,402 crows is the 
second highest recorded and comprised 56 % of the 31,025 birds recorded on the count. 

Historical results can be found on ofnc.ca: go to the “Birding in the Ottawa Area” page, 
then click on “Audubon Christmas Bird Count” in the menu on the left-hand side. 

Next year will be the 100 th CBC; stay tuned for details on the special celebration. 

The Ottawa-Gatineau CBC is a joint effort of the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club and the 
Club des omithologues de I’Outaouais. Thank you to all who participated. 

Photo above: White-breasted Nuthatch by Annie Belair. 
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Results of the 2017 Ottawa-Gatineau Christmas Bird Count 


Species/Espece 

Hull 

Aylmer 

Gatineau Britannia 

Ottawa 

Gloucester 

Total 

Canada Goose/ 
Bernache du Canada 

0 

1 

8 

4 

17 

1 

31 

Wood Duck/ 
Canard branchu 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

American Wigeon/ 
Canard d’Amerique 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

American Black Duck/ 
Canard noir 

12 

19 

1 

10 

167 

4 

213 

Mallard/ 
Canard colvert 

76 

249 

89 

330 

1,259 

201 

2,204 

American Black Duck x Mallard 
Canard noir x colvert/ 

[1] 

0 

0 

0 

[4] 

0 

[5] 

Long-tailed Duck/ 
Harelde kakawi 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Bufflehead/ 
Petit Garrot 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2* 

Common Goldeneye/ 
Garrot a ceil d’or 

230 

122 

0 

81 

281 

132 

535* 

Barrow’s Goldeneye/ 
Garrot d’Islande 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Hooded Merganser/ 
Harle couronne 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Common Merganser/ 
Grand Harle 

30 

17 

0 

12 

48 

0 

65* 

Ruffed Grouse/ 
Gelinotte huppee 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Wild Turkey/ 
Dindon sauvage 

0 

4 

8 

0 

14 

58 

84 

Rock Pigeon/ 
Pigeon biset 

210 

71 

242 

154 

467 

514 

1,658 

Mourning Dove/ 
Tourterelle triste 

5 

12 

50 

1 

36 

29 

133 

Ring-billed Gull/ 
Goeland a bee cercle 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

2 

7 

Herring Gull/ 
Goeland argente 

0 

21 

0 

7 

3 

13 

37* 

Iceland Gull/ 
Goeland arctique 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Glaucous Gull/ 
Goeland bourgmestre 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Great Black-backed Gull/ 
Goeland marin 

6 

14 

0 

6 

17 

26 

57* 

Great Blue Heron/ 
Grand Heron 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Bald Eagle/ 
Pygargue a tete blanche 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2* 
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Species/Espece 

Hull 

Aylmer Gatineau 

Britannia 

Ottawa 

Gloucester 

Total 

Sharp-shinned Hawk/ 
Epervier brun 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Cooper’s Hawk/ 
Epervier de Cooper 

0 

0 

2 

1 

6 

4 

13 

Red-tailed Hawk/ 
Buse a queue rousse 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

3 

11 

Rough-legged Hawk/ 
Buse pattue 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Eastern Screech Owl/ 

Petit-due macule 

1 

0 

0 

l 

1 

0 

3 

Great Horned Owl/ 

Grand-due d’Amerique 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Snowy Owl/ 
Harfang des neiges 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

6 

Barred Owl/ 

Chouette rayee 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Downy Woodpecker/ 
Pic mineur 

31 

36 

44 

22 

60 

32 

225 

Hairy Woodpecker/ 

Pic chevelu 

28 

19 

28 

10 

32 

24 

141 

Pileated Woodpecker/ 
Grand Pic 

13 

6 

11 

6 

8 

9 

53 

Merlin/ 
Faucon emerillon 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Peregrine Falcon/ 
Faucon pelerin 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

3* 

Northern Shrike/ 
Pie-grieche boreale 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Blue Jay/ 
G e a i bleu 

67 

88 

114 

9 

53 

44 

375 

American Crow/ 
Corneille d’Amerique 

262 

200 

123 

755 

9,279 

10,000 

17,402* 

Common Raven/ 
Grand Corbeau 

20 

19 

17 

8 

7 

11 

82 

Black-capped Chickadee/ 
Mesange a tete noire 

595 

381 

400 

184 

589 

462 

2,611 

Red-breasted Nuthatch/ 
Sittelle a poitrine rousse 

32 

6 

30 

3 

29 

11 

111 

White-breasted Nuthatch/ 
Sittelle a poitrine blanche 

85 

63 

70 

19 

84 

77 

398 

Brown Creeper/ 
Grimpereau brun 

7 

4 

9 

2 

4 

5 

31 

Golden-crowned Kinglet/ 
Roitelet a couronne doree 

2 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

14 

Hermit Thrush/ 
Grive solitaire 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

American Robin/ 

Merle d’Amerique 

4 

6 

4 

7 

27 

22 

70 
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Species/Espece 

Hull 

Aylmer 

Gatineau 

Britannia 

Ottawa 

Gloucester 

Total 

Gray Catbird/ 
Moqueur chat 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

European Starling/ 
Etourneau sansonnet 

99 

173 

109 

35 

257 

353 

1,026 

Cedar Waxwing/ 
Jaseur d’ Amerique 

3 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

23 

House Sparrow/ 
Moineau domestique 

118 

7 

76 

59 

258 

237 

755 

House Finch/ 
Roselin familier 

89 

16 

69 

39 

116 

66 

395 

Purple Finch/ 
Roselin pourpre 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Common Redpoll/ 
Sizerin flamme 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

American Goldfinch/ 
Chardonneret jaune 

136 

149 

144 

73 

97 

97 

696 

Snow Bunting/ 
Plectrophane des neiges 

0 

1 

135 

3 

30 

121 

290 

American Tree Sparrow/ 
Bruant hudsonien 

16 

10 

50 

2 

28 

49 

155 

Song Sparrow/ 
Bruant chanteur 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

White-throated Sparrow/ 
Bruant a gorge blanche 

6 

4 

2 

4 

2 

8 

26 

Dark-eyed Junco/ 
Junco ardoise 

129 

111 

137 

26 

71 

55 

529 

Northern Cardinal/ 







504 

Individuals/ 

Individus 

2,400 

1,924 

2,055 

1,952 

13,489 

12,797 

31,025* 


35^ 


34 

47^ 

46^ 

39' 

60^ 

Parties/Groupes 

11 

14 

8 

6 

21 

11 

71 

Field observers/' 
Observateurs 

22 

27 

17 

12 

33 

24 

133* 

Feeder watchers/ 
Observateurs 
aux mangeoires 

2 

1 

11 

6 

3 

5 

28 


* total adjusted to account for overlap 


[#] = additional subspecies, race or variant; or a bird not identified to the species level 
or a hybrid that does not add to the total species count. 

Total in Red = record high H 
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Mostly Alien Gastropods Found 
in Gatineau Park Workshop 


Paul Catling, Brenda Kostiuk and Jakob Mueller 

On September 16, 2017, a group of Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club members gathered at 
the Gatineau Park visitors’ centre for a Gastropod Workshop led by Dr. Paul Catling and 
Dr. Brenda Kostiuk. This was the first time in over a century that the gastropods (snails 
and slugs) of Gatineau Park had been surveyed. 





The day began with an introduction to some common snail and slug species we were 
likely to find, followed by a group survey on the Sugarbush Trail to demonstrate searching 
techniques. Over lunch, we identified specimens, and Dr. Catling introduced the group to 
the gastropod work of Francis Robert Latchford, a former Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court and an early OFNC member. Gastropods have not been well studied in the Ottawa 
district since Justice Latchford’s time. 


In the afternoon, participants broke into smaller 
groups and surveyed some other trails in the park. 
The results of the surveys provide a baseline for 
understanding the current state of the gastropod 
fauna of Gatineau Park. Other interesting finds 
included a Laurel Sphinx Moth caterpillar, a 
neonate Eastern Garter Snake, Eastern Red- 
backed and Northern Two-lined Salamanders, and 
a terrestrial flatworm (believed to be Microplana 
terrestris ) - a member of another group that is 
understudied and poorly understood in North 
America. A highlight was a large adult Spotted 
Salamander found by Lawrence Zhau. 


Photo above: The Dusky Arion (Arion subfuscus), 
one of three species of abundant introduced slugs 
found during the workshop. Photo by B. Kostiuk. 


Right: Spotted Salamander held by Tristan Zhau. 
Photo by Diane Lepage. 
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Results 


Eight living (not counting a few shells) gastropod species were recorded (Table 1). Of 
the 145 individual gastropods, 79 were definitely introduced species, 54 may have been 
introduced (since the same species are native to both Canada and Europe, introduced 
races may have been present), and 12 were native. The collection sites were trails through 
woodlands of Maple, Beech and Hemlock. The strong domination by introduced species 
was not expected. It provides more evidence for the negative impacts of introductions on 
native species and/or the superior performance of introductions in modified forests. Even 
in some relatively wild areas, introduced gastropods may dominate the gastropod fauna. 

Table 1. Living gastropods recorded during the gastropod workshop, showing scientific 
and common names, whether introduced, number of individuals, and number of sites 
where found. 


Z = introduced. 

Z* = native to both Canada and Europe so introduced European races are a possibility. H 


Species 

Introduced 

No. 

Sites 

Arion horlensis (Ferussac 1819), GARDEN ARION 

✓ 

39 

3 

Arion subfuscus (Draparnaud, 1805), DUSKY ARION 

✓ 

18 

3 

Cochlicopa lubrica (Muller, 1774), GLOSSY PILLAR 

V * 

33 

4 

Deroceras reticulatum (Muller, 1774), 

GREY FIELDSLUG 

z 

21 

2 

Succinea cf. putris (Linnaeus, 1758), 

EUROPEAN AMBERSNA1L 

Z 

8 

1 

Vallonia costata (Muller, 1774), COSTATE VALLONIA 

z* 

1 

1 

Zonitoides arboreus (Say, 1817), QUICK GLOSS 


12 

4 

Zonitoides nilidus (Muller, 1774), BLACK GLOSS 


13 

3 
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Aster Seeds - 
Not always true to species 

"Another Adventure" 

Henry F. Steger 

In 2010,1 wrote an article in Trail & Landscape (Steger 2010) where I reported that seeds 
collected from one aster plant did not insure seedlings true to species. I found that seeds 
from a single Heath Aster plant ( Symphyotrichum ericoides) gave rise to seedlings of 
Heath Aster as well as to a hybrid that, based on plant characteristics, was with New 
England Aster (S. novae-angliae). I still grow two of the hybrid asters. Both are very 
floriferous and attractive but neither has as yet provided viable seed. 

On September 17, 2015, 
while “botanizing” for asters, 
I walked a gravel lane on the 
north side of Roger Stevens 
Drive, on the eastern side of 
the Marlborough Forest. The 
lane had been “forced" through 
a wetland to about 50 feet 
into the surrounding wood¬ 
land of mostly White Cedar 
(Thuja occidentalis). I had 
visited this lane in the late 
1980s but found it botanically 
unremarkable. This time, 
however, I found a stand of 
four plants of a blue-flowered 
aster that I have not yet 
identified to my satisfaction. 
The four plants grew within 
an 8” long line parallel to the 
center of the lane and it may 
well be that it is a single plant 
with multiple stems. 

The lane entrance is shown in Photo 1 (September 15, 2016). It was built before my first 
visit to the Marlborough Forest in 1981. The wetland is dominated by Common Cattail 
(Typha lalifolia). The bluish area in the centre of the picture is a mound of darker and finer 
gravel that was dumped after construction of the lane, I presume, to stop vehicle traffic. 

It is about 70 feet from the entrance of the lane. About 140 feet further along, a secondary 
lane leads to the right to the nearest house about 250 feet to the east. There is a dilapidated 
shed (just visible in the picture) near the junction. The main lane then goes slightly left for 
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Photo 1: The lane entrance on the north side of Roger 
Stevens Drive, on the eastern side of the Marlborough 
Forest, on September 15, 2016, by Henry Steger. 
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340 feet to the unidentified asters 
and then continues for another 
370 feet north where it ends abruptly 
at piled-up tree trunks and brush in 
the woodland. 

Panicled Aster ( S. lanceolatum) 
was the dominant aster. Apart from 
a solitary plant of New England 
Aster, it was the only aster species 
along the entire lane except in three 
places. The first location was within 
~12 feet of the entrance to the lane 
where there were five Ciliolate 
Asters (S. ciliolatum). The second 
was where the blue-flowered 
unidentified aster was found north 
of the junction at 45°05.07’ N, 
75°48.21’ W. At this point, 
four plants of Ontario Aster 
(S. ontarionis) were also present. 

The third was about 330 feet away, 
just about where the lane entered 
the woodland; continuing to the end 
of the lane I found about 10 plants 
of Ciliolate Aster (S', ciliolatum). 

All Panicled and Ontario Asters 
and most of the Ciliolate Asters 
grew at the very edge of the gravel 
lane or immediately adjacent, in the 
wetland. A few Ciliolate Asters grew 
in the lane, but towards the edge. 

The unidentified asters (Photo 2) 
were in the centre of the lane. At 
10 to 12 inches tall, the unidentified 
asters were shorter than the majority 
of Panicled and Ciliolate Asters, but 
this could simply be due to different 
growing conditions. 

Based on the key for identifying 
asters (Gillett 2007, Newcomb 1977, 
Flora of North America), 

I could not assign a species to the 
unidentified aster. In more than 
35 years, 1 had seen only one 

Photo 2, right: Unidentified Aster, 
by Henry Steger. 
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Panicled Aster with light purple ray flowers and had no difficulty assigning it to the 
species. However, due to the slightly fleshier and auriculate stem leaves, the phyllaries 1 
and other characteristics of the unidentified aster, 1 could not comfortably conclude that 
it was Panicled Aster. It is possible that the unidentified aster was a hybrid between either 
Panicled or Ontario Aster and Ciliolate Aster, the latter being the only blue-flowered aster 
species in the area. If I had to choose 1 would pick Panicled Aster because of its 
characteristics versus those of Ontario Aster. My level of expertise was insufficient to 
resolve this issue. 

To further my study, I collected seeds from several heads from one unidentified aster plant 
on October 24, 2015. Seed germination in 2016 was good and 1 put four seedlings in my 
garden. All bloomed in late August and September 2016, and it became obvious that I had 
two different sub-sets. Just in case these first year seedlings did not accurately reflect the 
mature plants, 1 waited until 2017 to compare the two sub-sets. Photos 3 and 4 show a 
comparison of the mid-stem leaves and the head/phyllaries of three of the four plants. 
There are some differences between the plants “Specimens A and B” in one sub-set but 
the plants in the second sub-set were identical and I show only one plant “Specimen C”. 
The differences in the two sub-sets are obvious, particularly in the leaves. The bracts in 
Specimens A and B showed no spreading. The extent of how much the bracts spread in 
Specimen C varied from flower head to flower head but there was always visible spreading. 



Photo 3: Leaves 201 7 . Photo 4: Head/phyllaries 201 7 . Both by Henry Steger. 

Specimens A and B closely resembled Ciliolate Aster but because the parent plant was not 
a Ciliolate Aster, Specimens A and B must be hybrids. Because I didn't find any Ciliolate 
Aster-like plants near the unidentified aster plants in 2015, Specimens A and B may have 
arisen from a 2015 cross pollination between the unidentified aster and one of the Ciliolate 
Asters from either the entrance or end of the lane. 

Specimen C resembles the unidentified parent aster plant. Like the parent aster plant, it 
has several characteristics of Panicled Aster but differs in others. A complicating factor is 
that comparing a plant growing in the wild with one in a garden has a downside. The 
garden plant in general grows more vigorously and taller and can become multi-stemmed 
because of the greater availability of nutrients. All four plants displayed this growth pattern. 


1 The phyllaries are the bracts that form the involucre or the head or inflorescence of a 
composite plant. 
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I revisited the site on September 
15, 2017. The four unidentified 
asters had increased to six. 

All were in the early stages of 
blooming whereas the Panicled 
and Ontario Asters were in or 
just past their prime. More 
interestingly, I now found three 
blue-flowered Ciliolate Aster-like 
plants in full bloom (Photo 5) in 
the centre of the lane about four 
entified asters. 
The key for asters suggests these 
plants are Ciliolate Aster. 
However, as my propagation 
study showed, seeds from the 


produced Ciliolate Aster-like 
offspring, and it may well be the 
three Ciliolate Aster-like plants 
are also hybrids. Further study of 
the unidentified aster in the field 
and the propagated plants in my 
garden is warranted in 2018. 


As an aside, 1 should have 
learned the lesson from my 
2010 study with Heath Aster 
that the collecting and mixing 
of seed from several heads is 
not good practice when dealing 
with asters. I will, should 
I undertake another propagation 
study in future, keep the seed 

from multiple flower heads separate. However, in my defence, the odds of finding hybrids 
in both of two aster seed propagation studies must be very low. 


Photo 5: Ciliolate Aster-like Plant 201 7, by H. Steger. 
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Searching for the Planthopper, 
Apache degeeri, around Ottawa 

Christine Hanrahan 

Showing off an unmistakable profile! 

. In Apache degeeri poses for a picture. 

Photo by ('hristine Hanrahan. ^ 


Sometimes the smallest thing can spark an interest. In my case, it was seeing a single 
photograph of the derbid planthopper, Apache degeeri, which so transfixed me with its 
bizarre beauty that I was keen to find and photograph one myself. Because the photo was 
taken in Larose Forest, I knew that despite their exotic appearance, they occurred here. 
This short article is simply to share my enthusiasm for this planthopper and maybe spur on 
the already growing interest in insects that seems to be taking wing. There is already a 
widespread interest in butterflies, dragonflies, and more recently, bees, so the leap to other 
insect families is not too great. 

Planthoppers are in the superfamily Fulgoroidea. Apache degeeri (it has no common 
name) belongs to the Derbidae planthoppers, a mostly tropical family with limited 
representation north of Mexico, and to the subfamily Otiocerinae. Originally, it was 
classified as Otiocerus degeeri. There are only two species in the genus Apache , A. 
degeeri, which is apparently widespread in eastern North America, and A. californicum, 
which as the name suggests, occurs only in California (Bartlett 2014; Bug Guide). 
Superficially, both species look alike. Although this brief account focuses on A. degeeri, 

I include some photos of the very similar Otiocerus francilloni and O. wolfii, and the 
slightly different-appearing Anotia uhleri, all derbid planthoppers in the subfamily 
Otiocerinae, for the sake of comparison. 

According to C.R. Bartlett (2014), the Derbidae as a whole “consist of 157 genera and 
1,700 species currently known (Bourgoin 2012), making them the third most species-rich 
family of planthoppers (after Cixiidae and Delphacidae).” Most of these occur in the 
neotropics. Bartlett (2014) notes there are 14 genera and 70 species north of Mexico. 

The farther north one goes, not surprisingly, the fewer species there are. Interestingly, 
“Derbidae is most diverse in the east, particularly the southeast with 13 genera and 
55 species” (Bartlett 2014). Using Les Hemipteres du Quebec (http://entomofaune.qc.ca/ 
entomofaune/fulgores/fulgoresliste.html), I found ten species of derbid planthoppers 
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listed for that province. I suspect a similar number 
occurs in Ontario, with perhaps a few additional 
species from southern Ontario. There are some 
excellent planthopper photos on the entomofaune 
site, particularly their photo of A. degeeri. 

It appears that in their immature stage, the derbid 
planthoppers feed on fungal hyphae (Bartlett 2014). 
What the adults feed on seems more difficult to 
ascertain, though Marshall notes that derbid 
planthoppers feed on “woody fungi” (Marshall 2006), 
but he likely means in the immature stage. In general, 
planthoppers, like many bugs, are sap-suckers. 

Bartlett (2011) notes that A. degeeri may overwinter 
as adults, this from research in Delaware. Other species jn the subfamily Otiocerinae 
perhaps overwinter as nymphs or eggs, but it seems insufficient information is available 
to say for certain. Speaking of planthoppers in general, including the Derbidae, Bartlett 
(2011) says that “while the planthoppers of the eastern United States may be characterized 
as relatively well known from a taxonomic perspective, their faunistics and ecology 
remain poorly understood.” Although he references the United States, his comment 
applies to planthoppers in Canada, too. 

Apache degeeri is a distinctive looking insect. About 11 mm in overall length (Bug 
Guide), it is a rosy pink to dark red colour, with white legs. The long, strongly veined 
wings extend well past the abdomen. The head juts forward noticeably and appears tilted 
slightly upward, giving this insect an unmistakable profile. The antennae are located 
beneath the eyes and curl outward, but sometimes are held against the head, leading to the 
appearance of a permanent grin. 1 have not seen any nymphs, and really have no idea what 
they look like, but possibly they are similar to photos I saw on Bug Guide of those of 
Otiocerus wolfii , found in decaying wood (https://bugguide.net/node/view/447251). 

Not knowing how to go about searching for A. degeeri , whether to look on trees or forbs, 
which species in particular, under leaves, on top of leaves, at what height, etc., I found 
a dearth of information. Nonetheless, at some point I came across a brief sentence 
somewhere suggesting they can be found at mid-height under the leaves of trees along 
woodland edges. In my first few years of looking I found none. This may have been my 
ineffective searching, pure bad luck, or the fact they are simply difficult to find, no matter 
how common. However, in August 2014 at the Reveler Conservation Area, while looking 
for moth larvae, I turned over yet another leaf, this time of red oak ( Quercus rubra), and 
there, clinging to the underside, was a small red elongate bug with the distinctive pose, 
familiar from perusing photos on Bug Guide: Apache degeeril I managed to get a few 
photos before it flew off. 

Subsequent to that first sighting, I have found quite a few A. degeeri, although I wouldn’t 
say they were commonly encountered, and certainly not found without effort. With few 
exceptions, they were always on the underside of leaves. Bartlett (2014), speaking of 
derbids in general, notes that, "Adults often gather under broad leaves, presumably a 
behaviour to protect their fragile wings.” He also notes they have mostly been found on 
beech (Fagus), maple (Acer), hickory (Carya) and oak (Quercus), with nymphs found 
under the bark of the latter species. I would say that 80% of my observations are from red 



Apache degeeri 
bv Christine Hanrahan. 
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oak (Quercus rubra) and bur oak (Quercus macrocarpa), the rest on elm ( Ulmus ) and 
maples. I also found several on sheets during two separate nights of mothing. The majority 
of sightings have occurred in August, with one in late July. 

Most sightings are from the Reveler Conservation Area and from private land across the 
road (with permission from the landowner), and a few from the large Mer Bleue Bog area, 
although I have certainly looked in numerous other locations including often in Larose 
Forest, where I have yet to see any. I try to document every one I see with photos, but 
that is not always possible. While in general A. degeeri seems to be tolerant of close 
approach, some have quickly flown away. One day I focussed on the numerous red and 
bur oaks on the private land near the Reveler Conservation Area, determined to see how 
many were hanging out under the oak leaves. While I never find many at any given time, 
by consistently looking under leaves at about eye-level, 1 found six or seven that day. 

Another pretty planthopper very 
similar to A. degeeri, with similar 
habits, is Otiocerus wolfii. The 
description of A. degeeri could 
almost fit this species, but the colour 
is a pale yellow and the head, when 
viewed from the side, presents a 
relatively straight profile, versus the 
wavy appearance of A. degeeri. 

This species is also found mostly 
underneath leaves, though very 
occasionally I have seen it on the 
topside, and during the same general 
time period, August, with a few observations into early September. I have found O. wolfii 
more frequently than A. degeeri, and in more locations, with the Reveler Conservation 
Area and Mer Bleue being the top sites. Les Hemipteres du Quebec (2018) specifies 
maples and beech as particular hosts for this species, which agrees with where I have 
found them, with the addition of elm and hawthorn (Crataegus). 

In late August 2016 in the Mer Bleue Bog area, I photographed 
an Otiocerus sp. that looked quite different from wolfii. 
Eventually I posted it on Bug Guide, where it was identified 
as O. franqilloni. 1 am still a bit dubious, for Bartlett (2014) 
doesn’t list Canada as a location for this species, and 
Bug Guide has only one other photo in addition to mine, 
that from Louisiana. The insect in my photo is very pale, 
with black markings, noticeably dissimilar to O. wolfii. 

However, it may well be that this species is more common 
than currently known, but is just difficult to find and therefore 
records are few. 

Finally, there is one more planthopper in the subfamily Otiocerinae that is similar to all the 
above, Anotia uhleri. It appears to be also more common than A. degeeri, and I have found 
it in many areas, from the Lanark Highlands, to Mer Bleue, to Conroy Pit and Reveler 
Conservation Area. From above it looks more like a fly, but in lateral view it shares the 
same general profile of the above species, with the distinctive heavily veined long wings. 



Otiocerus francilloni 


by C. Hanrahan. 



Otiocerus wolfii by Christine Hanrahan. 
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Anotia uhleri by Christine Hanrahan. 


I hope that this overview of these 
attractive and unusual looking 
planthoppers might spur others to keep 
their eyes open for them, which may 
lead to a greater understanding of their 
abundance (or lack of). A very real 
incentive for people to take note of and 
photograph what they see in the world 
of bugs can be found in an article by 
Andy Hamilton (2011), who suggests 
that “shutterbugs” have contributed 
significantly to “our ideas about the 
fauna and classification of the fifth 
largest insect order, the Hemiptera, 
and may well be doing the same for 
specialists in other orders.” 



Acknowledgements: Many thanks to Ian Reveler for allowing me access to his land, and 

to Andy Hamilton for clearing up the confusion about the spelling of Apache degeeri and 

Otiocerus wolfti. H 
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The 

Leopard 
Slug in 
Ottawa: 


Unusual in many ways 

Paul M. Catling and Brenda Kostiuk 


The Leopard Slug (Umax maximus Linnaeus, 1758) is the largest slug in eastern Canada, 
reaching 10-20 cm (4-8 inches) in length. Also called the Giant Garden Slug or Giant 
Grey Slug, it is native to Europe, but is widely introduced elsewhere around the world. 
The Ontario distribution, as outlined by Grimm et al. (2009), extends to Toronto, 
Peterborough, the Thousand Islands, and north to the Bruce Peninsula (Dyers Bay). 

(See also http://pinicola.ca/limax.htm). It also occurs in Montreal, but it appears that it 
may not have been recorded in Ottawa until 2017, when we found it in the Britannia 
Heights area where it is locally common. We have seen up to 20 in an hour in the Maple- 
Beech-Oak woods at Elmhurst and Ryan Parks. 

Habitat 

Deciduous woodlands, scrub, gardens and 
overgrown vacant lots are the usual habitats 
of this slug. It is most easily found under 
wood in damp places or by searching for it 
crossing paths on a rainy night. It has a 
strong homing capability and frequently 
returns to exactly the same place to spend 
the day after a night of extensive exploration. 

This homing ability is enabled by an acute 
sense of smell. 

Photo above: A Leopard Slug from 
Ryan Park, Ottawa. 

Right: A Leopard Slug shares space 
underneath a log with four other slugs, 
all the more common Garden Arion 
/Arion hortensis Ferussac 1819) and nine 
terrestrial crustaceans (isopods, often called 
Woodlice). Elmhurst Park, Nov. 12, 2017. 

Photos by P M. Catling. 
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A Beneficial Slug? 

The size of this slug may raise the question of whether or not it is dangerous. It is reported 
to feed mostly on dead vegetation, algae and fungi, but is omnivorous (both a herbivore 
and a carnivore). It also feeds on other slugs and their eggs and thus may reduce 
populations of much more harmful slug species that destroy crops and garden plants and 
carry disease (0rmen et al. 2009, 2010). It has been suggested that it should be protected 
in garden areas. 


Although its ecology in Ottawa is not well studied, it seems unlikely that it can cause 
further deterioration of the woods in Elmhurst and Ryan Parks. These parks have already 
lost the litter layer due to introduced earthworms and are essentially without native 
gastropods, but are host to a variety of introduced predators. 


Mating 

Leopard Slugs are mostly nocturnal. They 
mate at night following an elaborate court¬ 
ship that involves circling and licking each 
other. When a pair decides to mate, one 
follows the other and they move to an 
overhang (rock, wall, bank or tree branch). 
They then suspend themselves on a slime 
thread about 40 cm long. Their bodies are 
intertwined and their penises are extended 
through an opening on the right side of the 
head. Hanging in the air, they create a 
large flower-like structure below them¬ 
selves with their extended and intertwined 
penises. Through this structure, spenn is 
exchanged. We have not referred to a male 
and a female because each of the pair is a 
simultaneous hermaphrodite (can act as a 
male and a female at the same time). Each 
may store the sperm until fertilization. 
Later both slugs will lay hundreds of eggs. 


Some slugs which produce sticky slime 
and have a more direct exchange may get 
stuck together, resulting in the male 
organ(s) being bitten off (apophallation) 
and one (or both) becoming females. 

The elaborate external exchange in the 
Leopard Slug may prevent this. 


Left; A pair of Leopard Slugs mating 
while suspended on a threadfrom the 
side of a brick wall. The penises arising 
from the right side of the head have 
intertwined to form a structure 
allowing the exchange of sperm. 
Wikipedia CC-BY-SA-3.0.2.5.2.0,1.0. 
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i .—Limax maximus var. sylvatica typical Joan, p. 43. 
Well Vale, Lincolnshire. 


5“ Lima* maximus var. buolur, p. 46. 


6 .—Limax maximus var. vinosa, p. 41. 


7>—Limax maximus var. tigris, p. 46. 


3 *—Limax maximus sub.-var. serpentina, p. 43. 


12 .—Limax maximus sub.-var. punctata, p. 45. 


14 -—Limax maximus var. obscura, p. 46. 


15.—Limax maximus var. aldrovandi, p. 46. 


2 .—Limax maximus var. Candida, p. 41. 


9.— Limax maximus var. krynickii , p. 43. 


3 -—Limax maximus var. concolot, p. 41. 


13*— L. maximus sub -var. gem ini punctata , p. 45. 


Variation in Limax maximus. This is plate VIfrom Taylor (1902). 
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A Leopard Slug with eggs. The transparent eggs, 6 mm in maximum diameter, hatch in 
a month. The slugs are sexually mature in two years and have a lifespan of 4 years. 
Wikipedia, Lokilech, Creative Commons Licence CC-BY-SA-3.0. 

The Mucus (slime) 

Slugs may produce different kinds of mucus on the foot (thin pedal mucus) and the body 
(thicker body mucus), but there is great variation in general mucus characteristics between 
species. The mucus of the Leopard Slug is generally clear, watery, iridescent and non- 
sticky. Other kinds of slugs have body mucus that is coloured (and stains skin), is dull or 
shiny, thick or thin, and sometimes very sticky. Students have developed science fair 
projects aimed at developing a new adhesive from slug slime, but most of them do not 
stick (!) with it to become great researchers. Perhaps some do, however, since the adhesive 
qualities of some kinds of slug slime have led to the discovery of valuable new surgical 
adhesives (e.g. Li et al. 2017). It also contains a variety of antibacterial and healing 
substances that are currently under study for diverse uses ranging from treatment of warts 
to facial products. 

A Leopard Slug from Elmhurst Park, Ottawa. The mantle covering the upper 1/3 of the 
body is well defined and the breathing pore on its lower posterior side is also evident. 

Photo by P. M. Catling. 
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Variation or Speciation? 

There is substantial variability in many species of slugs and snails. Recently some of this 
variability has been found to be a consequence of additional (genetically distinct but 
cryptic) species rather than just within species colour variation. For example, the well- 
studied British and Irish slug fauna was recently found to have 22% more species in a 
study employing both DNA and morphology (Rowson et al. 2014). It is difficult to say 
how the variation in the Leopard Slug relates to potential undescribed species, but in 
Ottawa at least all that we have seen are referable to the var. sylvatica illustrated in Taylor 
(1902). 


Did you know that Leopard Slugs: 

(1) are not poisonous but should not 
be eaten raw by people or dogs?! 

(2) can rehydrate by entering water? 

(3) are available for sale online and 
are probably the preferred slug pet 
worldwide? We do not often think of 
the pet trade as a source for the spread 
of molluscs but there are always more 
pathways for invasives than we 
realize. 

(4) are capable of conditional 
learning like Pavlov’s dogs? 

(5) have recently and rapidly spread 
in central and northern Norway? H 



The Leopard Slug can reach more than twice 
this size at maturity after 4 years of growth. 
Ryan Park, Ottawa, 23 May 201 7 . 

Photo by P. M. Catling. 
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Incident at a Corner 

Linda Jeays 

It occurs to me that you 
might be the stranger 
who, on an early spring day 
in the not-too-distant past, 
turned a bend in the trail 
and found me sitting on 
a fallen log beside the path, 
gazing through binoculars. 

Snow was still scattered 
in the tangled brush, leaf-litter 
dark and water-laden underfoot. 

The stranger-perhaps you- 
offered a hesitant question, 
so 1 risked the truth and said 
I was watching butterflies. 

Sometimes a passer-by 
lingers long enough 
for a new experience- 
to see the gold-trimmed 
burgundy cloak alight 
on a birch log placed 
in tentative sunlight. 

That is what happened 
on a chilly, early spring day 
when a stranger overcame 
doubt and shared my passion. 

The Mourning Cloak overwinters in 
the Ottawa area, and is one of the 
earliest butterflies to be seen in spring. 

Photo by Susan Lehmann. 















Fletcher 

Wildlife Garden 



Annual 
Native Plant 
Sale 


Saturday 2 June 2018 
9:30 AM to 12:30 PM 


Fletcher Wildlife Garden, Ottawa 

(Prince of Wales Drive, south of the Arboretum) 


Hundreds of beautiful wildflowers are native to the Ottawa 
region. We can tell you which ones suit your backyard. Plant a 
wide variety of native plants for a garden that changes from 
month to month and attracts birds, butterflies, and other 
wildlife that will bring your garden to life. 

See our demonstration backyard garden. Pick up free plant 
lists and “how-to” info on gardening for butterflies, attracting 
birds, building a backyard pond, and more! 

Please help by donating your empty 4-inch SQUARE pots. 



For more information or if 
you have any questions, 
please contact Sandy at 
613-730-0714 or 
fletcher@ofnc.ca 


Fletcher Wildlife Garden is a Iona term protect of the Ottawa Field Naturalists' Club 
































Coming Events 


PLEASE NOTE: 

The OFNC website ( ofnc.ca ) contains the most up-to-date information on events. 
Please check it regularly for additions or changes to events. The Club’s Facebook 
page ( www.facebook.com/gmups/379992938552/) and Twitter account 
(i @OttawaFieldNat ) may also be used to announce last-minute changes to events. 


Several events require participants to register. Please consult the details in the event 
description. 

We expect to have several more events to offer that could not be finalized prior to the 
publication deadline for Trail & Landscape. These will be announced as soon as 
possible on the website. Other weather- and year-dependent events can only be 
announced at the last minute, via the website, Facebook and Twitter. 


ALL OUTINGS: 

Field trips to natural areas in our region and beyond take place all year round. OFNC 
events are for members only . Prospective members with interest in attending should 
contact the trip leader in advance. For some events, participation is limited and 
members will be given priority. All participants will be asked to sign a waiver. Times 
given for events are departure times. Please arrive earlier, as leaders start promptly. 

If you need a ride, please contact the leader. 

Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the weather forecast 
and activity. Please always wear long pants and closed-toe shoes. Binoculars and/or 
spotting scopes are essential on all birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, 
transportation will be by carpool. 

MONTHLY MEETINGS: 

Our monthly meetings are held in the K.W. Neatby Building, Salon B, at 
960 Carling Avenue. There is ample free parking in the lot on the west side of 
Maple Drive by Carling Ave., immediately to the east of the main entrance to 
the Neatby Building. Monthly meetings are open to the general public. 

EVENTS ORIENTED TO ALL AGES: 

Kids are welcome on all of our trips. We highlight some hikes as “oriented to all ages” 
as these are most likely to be enjoyed by typical children. Depending on your 
child(ren)’s interests and stamina, please feel free to bring them along on any events. 
For events tailored to kids, check out the Macoun Field Club 
(http://ofnc.ca/programs/macoim-field-clnb). 
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Monthly Meeting 


COD COLLAPSE, CRUSTACEAN EXPLOSION: CHANGES IN 

CANADA’S ATLANTIC MARINE ECOSYSTEMS 1990-2015 

Tuesday April 10 

7:00 p.m. Social 

7:30 p.m. Formal program 

Speaker: Howard Powles 

Location: Salon B. K.W. Neatby Building, Central Experimental Farm, 

960 Carling Avenue 

Description: The collapse of Canada’s Atlantic cod populations in the early 
1990s led to their designation as “endangered”, and threatened the well-being 
of fishing people and the existence of rural communities. Less well publicized 
was the concurrent “crustacean explosion”, a big increase in populations of 
northern shrimp and snow crab which supported the highest values ever for 
Atlantic fisheries. Are the cod coming back? A story of massive ecosystem 
changes, out of sight below the surface of the sea. 

Monthly meetings are open to the general public. 


Saturday April 14 
8:30 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. 

MUD LAKE ALL THE WAY AROUND - 
IF POSSIBLE 

Leaders: Bev McBride and Dave Moore 
Meet: Entrance to Britannia 
Conservation Area woods on 
Cassells St. (NW comer of the lake) 
Description: We will hike all the w'ay 
around Mud Lake and contemplate 
whatever items of natural history interest 
come to our attention. The woods have 
seen some changes in recent years. 

How does it look after winter, with 
spring coming in? High, waterproof 
footwear recommended. There could 
be flooding. Consider bringing a 
walking stick or trekking pole to assist 
with balance for where the lake drains 
into the Ottawa River. Rain or shine. 



An Elderberry branch in early spring 
at Mud Lake. Photo by Dave Moore. 
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Sunday April 15 (April 22 in case of bad weather on the 15 th ) 

7:00 p.m. to approximately 10:30 p.m. 

EARLY CALLING AMPHIBIANS AND NIGHT BIRDS 

Leader: Bemie Ladouceur 

Meet: Beside the Pizza Pizza in the northeast comer of the Lincoln Fields 
Shopping Centre parking lot (Richmond Road at Assaly Road). 

Description: Bemie will lead the group to visit spots in the Ottawa area known 
for their nighttime spring chorus. Exact locations will be chosen closer to the date 
depending on local conditions. Observations will be from the roadside. Roads 
could be muddy. Dress warmly; it can be chillier than you might expect. Please 
pre-register by April 13 by email to bm.ofnevents@gmail.com. 


Saturday April 21 
7:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. 

*oriented to all ages* 

5TH ANNUAL MEMBERS' PHOTOGRAPHY NIGHT - RESCHEDULED! 

Leader: Barry Cottam 

Location: Villagia Retirement Residence, 480 Metcalfe Street, at Isabella 
(previously The Palisades) 

Description: After the original January date was cancelled, the annual 
Members’ Photography Night is back, with a new date and a new location! 

If you take natural history photos, this is your opportunity to share some of your 
images with fellow members. The mix of different topics and voices makes for an 
enjoyable evening. Contributions may be 7-10 minutes long. We can handle most 
digital presentations (images on a flash-drive), and even conventional slides (with 
some warning please). We encourage presenters to speak about their images. 
Please contact Hume Douglas (humedgl@gmail.com) or Barry Cottam 
(b.cottam@rogers.com) so that we can organize the presentations. 

Please note the new location. 


Sunday April 22 
7:30 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 

BEGINNER BIRDING AT MUD LAKE 

Leader: Tamara Bloom (613-619-6954) 

Meet: 7:15 a.m. at Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre (northeast comer of parking 
lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road, near Pizza Pizza) or 7:30 a.m. at the Mud 
Lake path entrance (Cassells St.) 

Description: Check out the latest spring arrivals. Topics will include bird songs, 
spring and fall plumages and the differences between male and female birds; how 
to get on a bird with binoculars; and using bird guides and apps. Bring a snack 
and drink. This will be a rain or shine walk. 
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Sunday April 29 
8:30 a.m. to noon 

EXPLORING THE PROGRESSION 
OF SPRING EPHEMERALS, 

FLOWERING SHRUBS, AND 
BIRDS IN THE WESTERN 
GREENBELT, PART 1 

Leader: Greg Lutick 
Meet: NCC Parking Lot P3 
(just west of the intersection of 
Corkstown Road and the Trans- 
Canada Trail, between Wesley 
Clover Park and the Wesley Clover 
Campground). We will leave some 
vehicles there and carpool to where 
the Trans-Can Trail intersects 
Robertson Road in order not to 
have to retrace our steps. 

Description: Come and explore the 
Greenbelt trails between Robertson 
Road and Timm Drive. We will Early Saxifi-age by Greg Lutick. 

be looking primarily at early 

flowering plants but take in the general natural history of the area. The area has 
a wide variety of habitats and plant species as well as some interesting birds. 
There is a mix of both native and introduced species and, over the course of a 
couple months, we can observe developmental changes among the plant 
communities. A partial biological inventory has been prepared of the area and we 
will be looking to clarify or note new species. I encourage attendees to come to all 
three outings to note the significant changes in the plant (and bird) communities. 
Some interesting species previously observed are: Squawroot (Conopholis 
americana ); both Toothwort and Cut-leaved Toothwort; Virginia and Carolina 
Spring Beauty; Narrow-leaved and Hardhack Spireas; Early Saxifrage; 

Black Chokeberry; Black Huckleberry; Mourning Warbler and Winter Wren. 

The walk will be at least 5 km long and done at a moderate to leisurely pace. 

We may go past noon. Come prepared for walking on easy to slightly rough trails. 
There will probably be a couple wet areas to traverse so bring either waterproof 
footwear or shoes you don’t mind getting wet. Blackflies and/or mosquitoes 
and/or ticks could be present so dress accordingly and/or bring repellent. 

If the weather on the listed date is raining the trip will be postponed to the 
following weekend, same place and time. Contact Greg at 613-818-9946 or 
gjlutick@gmail.com if more info is required. 

This event is part of a three-part series; the subsequent hikes are scheduledfor 
May 20 and June 1 7. 
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Saturday May 5 (May 6 if in case of heavy rain or strong wind on the 5 th ) 

7:00 a.m. to 10:30 or 11:00 a.m. 

THE SOUNDS OF MAY ON THE RIDEAU RIVER: 

AN URBAN OASIS OF WILDNESS 

Leader: Gregory Zbitnew 

Meet: South end of North River Road. To get there, go to the Vanier Parkway, 
turn west on Queen Mary Street, and south (left) on North River Road. 
Description: There can be a surprising diversity of birds even close to a heavily 
urbanized area. The Rideau River has not been entirely conquered by urban 
sprawl, including near and in the remnant woodlands and fields near Hurdman 
Station. Expect to observe a variety of birds that make use of the Rideau River 
and the Hurdman Woods migrant trap. There should be some early warblers, 
flycatchers and thrushes. There may be swallows o^er the river and there should 
still be a few ducks around. A particular focus of this trip is on bird sounds, 
although we will make every effort to see the birds too. 

We w ill meet at 7:00 a.m. to take advantage of the greater amount of song earlier 
in the day. We will explore the river and the woods south and north of this point, 
possibly as far as the Adawe Crossing, so there may be several kilometers of 
walking. The trip will end between 10:30 and 11.30 a.m., depending on the results 
and the enthusiasm level. Please pre-register by May 3 by email to 
bm.ofnevents@gmail.com. 


Monthly Meeting 


BIRDING AND LEARNING ABOUT UGANDA 

Tuesday May 8 

7:00 p.m. Social 

7:30 p.m. Formal program 

Speaker: Rob Alvo 

Location: Salon B, K.W. Neatby Building, Central Experimental Farm, 

960 Carling Avenue 

Description: Rob spoke previously about a birding trip to South Africa and 
The Gambia, representing southern Africa and western Africa, respectively. 
This time, the focus is on Uganda in eastern Africa. Unlike the self-organized 
tour in South Africa and the use of a driver in The Gambia, Rob and company 
went birding in Uganda as part of a three-person organized tour with Avian 
Safaris, a local company. Come and learn about one OFNC birder’s birding, 
birds, and non-bird biota, as well as the folks of Uganda, which has been 
emphasizing tourism since the end of political strife. 

Monthly meetings are open to the general public. 
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Thursday May 10 
9:00 a.m. to noon 

Also on: 

Sunday May 13 
9:00 a.m. to noon 

EPHEMERAL WALK - TRILLIUM WOODS AND 
MONK EXPERIMENTAL TRAIL 

Leader: Connie Clark 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre (northeast comer of parking lot, 
Richmond Road at Assaly Road, near Pizza Pizza). 

Description: After months of snowy white landscape, our colour-starved spirits 
are treated to the Spring ephemeral flowers in the woods. For them, the race is on 
to soak up as much sunlight as possible before the tree canopy throws the forest 
floor into shade. Now we can hope to see Dutchman’s Breeches, Squirrel Com, 
Wild Bleeding Heart, Bloodroot, Spring Beauty, Hepaticas, Adder’s Tongue, 
Foam Flower, Bellwort, Wild Ginger, White Trilliums and Red Trilliums. 

The trails are flat. Sometimes paths have mud holes that need to be circumvented. 
The mosquitoes haven’t hatched yet, so we can hope for a calm, leisurely stroll. 
This trip will be cancelled if it is raining in the morning. 



Friday May 18 
8:00 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. 

*oriented to all ages* 

BIRDS AND WILDLIFE OF SPRING IN OTTAWA 

Leader: Eric Leger 

Meet: Cassels Street, Mud Lake, Britannia Bay, in or near the parking lot 
Description: We will check out the wildlife of Mud Lake, mostly the birds. 

This time of year is well known for its migratory birds, some of which may use 
Ottawa as a checkpoint for their final destination in more northern locations. 

This outing will be cancelled in case of rain. Dress appropriately for the weather. 
Bring a snack, drink, binoculars and a scope if you have one. 
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Saturday May 19 
9:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. 

CRAZY HORSE TRAIL 

Leader: Jakob Mueller 

Meet: 9:00 a.m. at Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre (northeast comer of 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road, near Pizza Pizza) or 9:30 a.m. 
at the intersection of Huntmar Drive and March Road. 

Description: The relatively new Crazy Horse Trail in west Ottawa traverses 
diverse habitats - come and explore the flora and fauna found among and between 
them. If you attended the trip on February 24, compare how the landscape has 
changed since the winter. Spring flowers, birds, reptiles, and amphibians should 
all be visible. Pack a lunch, a drink, and dress for the weather. Due to rocky 
sections, thorny plants, and ticks, long pants and closed shoes are a must. You 
may want to consider blousing your pantlegs or tucking them into socks. Please 
pre-register by May 17 by email to: jm890_7@hotmail.com. 


Sunday May 20 
8:30 a.m. to noon 

EXPLORING THE PROGRESSION OF 
SPRING EPHEMERALS, FLOWERING 
SHRUBS, AND BIRDS IN THE 
WESTERN GREENBELT, PART 2 

Leader: Greg Lutick 
Meet: NCC Parking Lot P3 (just west 
of the intersection of Corkstown Road 
and the Trans-Canada Trail, between 
Wesley Clover Park and the Wesley 
Clover Campground). We will leave 
some vehicles there and carpool to 
where the Trans-Can trail intersects 
Robertson Road in order not to have 
to retrace our steps. 

Description: Come and explore the Greenbelt trails between Robertson Road and 
Timm Drive. We will be looking primarily at early flowering plants but take in 
the general natural history of the area. The area has a wide variety of habitats and 
plant species as well as some interesting birds. There is a mix of both native and 
introduced species and, over the course of a couple months, we can observe 
developmental changes among the plant communities. A partial biological 
inventory has been prepared of the area and we will be looking to clarify or note 
new species. I encourage attendees to come to all three outings to note the 
significant changes in the plant (and bird) communities. Some interesting species 
previously observed are: Squawroot (Conopholis americana)', both Toothwort and 



Cut-leaved Toothwort by Greg Lutick. 
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Cut-leaved Toothwort; Virginia and Carolina Spring Beauty; Narrow-leaved and 
Hardhack Spireas; Early Saxifrage; Black Chokeberry; Black Huckleberry; 
Mourning Warbler and Winter Wren. 

The walk will be at least 5 km long and done at a moderate to leisurely pace. 

We may go past noon. Come prepared for walking on easy to slightly rough trails. 
There will probably be a couple wet areas to traverse so bring either waterproof 
footwear or shoes you don’t mind getting wet. Blackflies and/or mosquitoes 
and/or ticks could be present so dress accordingly and/or bring repellent. 

If the weather on the listed date is raining the trip will be postponed to the 
following weekend, same place and time. Contact Greg at 613-818-9946 or 
gjlutick@gmail.com if more info is required. 

This event is the second in a three-part series; the final hike is scheduled for 
June 1 7. 


Sunday May 27 
10:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 

AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES OF MORRIS ISLAND 

Leaders: David and Carolyn Sebum 

Meet: 1 0:00 a.m. at Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre (northeast comer of 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road, near Pizza Pizza) to carpool, 
or at 11:00 a.m. at the parking lot for the Morris Island Conservation Area. 

Note: there is an entrance fee of $3 per vehicle to this conservation area. 
Description: Join David and Carolyn to learn more about our native amphibians 
and reptiles. We will search for frogs, salamanders, snakes, and turtles around 
wetlands and in the woods as well as looking for other wildlife. Kids are definitely 
welcome. Bring binoculars if you have them and a lunch. There are washrooms 
near the parking area of the conservation area. The trip will be canceled if it is 
a rainy day. If you are uncertain if the trip will go ahead call David and Carolyn 
at 613-820-9125 between 9 and 9:30 a.m. on the day of the trip. 



A Northern Watersnake crosses the Causeway at the Morris Island Conservation Area. 

Photo by Annie Belair. 
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Sunday May 27 
7:30 a.m. to noon 

BIRDING ALTA VISTA 

Leader: Richard Knapton 

Meet: Billings Bridge shopping centre parking lot near the McDonald’s. 
Description: Join Richard to explore for birds in Ottawa’s Alta Vista 
neighbourhood. The area includes open green corridors, wooded parks and 
Rideau River frontage. Be prepared for walking. Anyone with favourite natural 
or naturalized spots in this neighbourhood is welcome to suggest them at the 
email address given here. Please pre-register by May 25 by email to 
bm.ofnevents@gmail.com. 

Saturday June 2 
8:30 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. 

SHIRLEY'S BAY AREA EXPLORATION 

Leader: Bev McBride and Dave Moore 
Meet: NCC Parking Lot PI - by the 
picnic shelter. There is also parking on 
the east side of Rifle Range Road before 
you enter the waterfront parking lot. To 
get there, take Carling Avenue west from 
Moodie Drive. Turn right on Rifle Road 
(signs for Shirley’s Bay). Parking lots are 
at the end of the road before the turn into 
the DND property. 

Description: We will walk around the 
various habitats of this interesting spot, 
including the river shoreline and nearby 
wooded areas. Be prepared to cover a 
few kilometres, slowly. Plants, birds, 
geology, along with other wildlife and human impacts are among the features 
worth checking out. Bring along your curiosity, knowledge (optional!) and 
favourite field observation gadgets and books. Rain or shine. Biting insects 
are possible. 



Bog Lobelia (Lobelia kalmii) on 
rock beach at Shirley's Bay. 
Photo by Bev McBride. 


Saturday June 2 
9:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 

FLETCHER WILDLIFE GARDEN ANNUAL NATIVE PLANT SALE 

Location: Fletcher Wildlife Garden Resource Centre (off Prince of Wales Drive) 
Parking is free - Volunteers will be on hand to show you where to park. 
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Description: Help pollinators and butterflies, attract birds to your backyard. We’ll 
show you which native plant species are favourites with wildlife at the FWG and 
which species will do well in your growing conditions. We have milkweeds for 
monarchs, asters to suit any garden location, goldenrods, blue-eyed grass, bergamot, 
beardtongue, a few native grass species, and hundreds of other species from our 
own garden. Watch our website for a list of species for sale later this spring: 
www.ofnc.ca/fletcher. 

Please help by donating your empty 4-inch SQUARE pots. 

See poster on page 130. 

Sunday June 3 (June 2 in case of bad weather on the 3 rd ) 

7:00 p.m. to approximately 10:30 p.m. 

OTTAWA RIVER MIGRANTS, LATE CALLING AMPHIBIANS, 

AND NIGHT BIRDS 

Leader: Bemie Ladouceur 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre (northeast comer of parking lot, 

Richmond Road at Assaly Road, near Pizza Pizza). 

Description: Bemie will lead the group to visit spots along the Ottawa River 
corridor to look for migrating gulls, terns, and other late migrating bird species. 
Then the focus will switch to areas known for their nighttime late spring chorus. 
Exact locations will be chosen closer to the date depending on local conditions. 
Observations will be from the roadside. Be sure to check on weather conditions 
beforehand to ensure that you are dressed appropriately. Please pre-register by 
May 31 by email to bm.ofnevents@gmail.com. 

Saturday June 9 

6:30 a.m. to early afternoon 

BIRDING IN GATINEAU PARK'S PARKWAY SECTOR 

Leader: Justin Peter (jbpetr@yahoo.ca or 613-858-3744) with Sophie Roy 
Meet: 6:30 a.m. at Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre (northeast comer of parking 
lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road, near Pizza Pizza) or 7 a.m. at Parking Lot P8 
in Gatineau Park. 

Description: We’ll explore a number of Gatineau Park’s diverse habitats by foot, 
travelling between each by vehicle as we gradually make our way up towards the 
Eardley Escarpment overlooking the Ottawa Valley. Along the way, we’ll look 
and listen for birds just returning to or already set up in the breeding haunts such 
as beaver ponds, meadows, alder and willow thickets, and hardwood forest. Birds 
may include various warblers, sparrows, woodpeckers, vireos, thrushes, waterfowl, 
waders and more. We’ll be in prime habitat for Indigo Bunting and Scarlet 
Tanager too, and we’ll also look at anything else of interest! Binoculars, a drink 
and a mid-moming snack are recommended. There will likely be some elevation 
change so wear sturdy footwear. You may also need a hat and bug spray. 
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Monthly Meeting 

HOW ANIMALS DEPEND ON NIGHT: THERE IS MORE TO LIGHT 

THAN WHAT MEETS THE EYE 

Tuesday June 12 

7:00 p.m. Social 

7:30 p.m. Formal program 

Speaker: Robert Dick 

Location: Salon B. K.W. Neatby Building, Central Experimental Farm, 

960 Carling Avenue 

Description: For over a century, astronomers have known about the impact 
of artificial light on the night sky. But this was just the “tip of the iceberg”. 
Studies into the effects of light on the biology and behaviour of wildlife are 
revealing a more profound physical impact. 

The changes have been subtle, beginning almost 100 years ago, and have 
reached their current peak impact with the installation of white-light LEDs. 
These lights have magnified the effects from academic interest to a public 
outcry, and from the esoteric to common sense. 

Let's explore why we should listen to our common sense. Come and hear 
about the proven impact of artificial light at night on the ecology of animals 
and plants. 

Monthly meetings are open to the general public. 


Sunday June 17 
8:30 a.m. to noon 

EXPLORING THE PROGRESSION OF SPRING EPHEMERALS, FLOWERING 
SHRUBS, AND BIRDS IN THE WESTERN GREENBELT, PART 3 

Leader: Greg Lutick 
Meet: NCC Parking Lot P3 

(just west of the intersection of Corkstown Road and the Trans-Canada Trail, 
between Wesley Clover Park and the Wesley Clover Campground). 

We will leave some vehicles there and carpool to where the Trans-Can trail 
intersects Robertson Road in order not to have to retrace our steps. 

Description: Come and explore the Greenbelt trails between Robertson Road and 
Timm Drive. We will be looking primarily at early flowering plants but take in 
the general natural history of the area. The area has a wide variety of habitats and 
plant species as well as some interesting birds. There is a mix of both native and 
introduced species and, over the course of a couple months, we can observe 
developmental changes among the plant communities. 
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A partial biological 
inventory has been 
prepared of the area and 
we will be looking to 
clarity or note new 
species. I encourage 
attendees to come to all 
three outings to note the 
significant changes in 
the plant (and bird) 
communities. Some 


interesting species 
previously observed are: 

Squawroot (Conopholis 
americana)', both 
Toothwort and Cut¬ 
leaved Toothwort; 

Virginia and Carolina 
Spring Beauty; Narrow- 
leaved and Hardhack 
Spireas; Early Saxifrage; 

Black Chokeberry; 

Black Huckleberry; 

Mourning Warbler 
and Winter Wren. 

The walk will be at 
least 5 km long and 
done at a moderate 
to leisurely pace. 

We may go past noon. 

Come prepared for 
walking on easy to 
slightly rough trails. 

There will probably be 
a couple wet areas to 
traverse so bring either 
waterproof footwear or 
shoes you don’t mind Chokeberry> by Greg Lutick. 

getting wet. Blackflies 
and/or mosquitoes and/or 

ticks could be present so dress accordingly and/or bring repellent. 

If the weather on the listed date is raining the trip will be postponed to the 
following weekend, same place and time. Contact Greg at 613-818-9946 or 
gjlutick@gmail.com if more info is required. 

This event is the final hike in a three-part series. 
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Saturday July 7 

8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. (rain date Sunday July 8) 

*Especiallv Kid Friendly* 

SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL OTTAWA AREA BUTTERFLY COUNT 

Leaders: Ken Allison and Diane Lepage 

Meet: in the carpool parking lot at the intersection of Dwyer Hill Road and 
March Road (NE of Almonte). Call Ken Friday evening at 613-256-4283 if in 
doubt about the weather or for specific questions regarding this event. 
Description: Similar to Christmas Bird Counts, this event is an all-day survey 
in a 24-km diameter circle. The count area is centered on Manion Comers 
(SW of Ottawa) and includes several important butterfly areas such as the Long 
Swamp and the Burnt Lands alvar. No experience is necessary - we will put teams 
together on site and match up people so that everyone has a chance to leam from 
the experts. If you have binoculars and a butterfly net, please bring them along. 
Butterflies may be captured for identification and release. Rubber boots are 
recommended, as some of the sites have a lot of poison ivy or can be very wet. 

It is an all-day event so bring your lunch. 



Eastern Tailed Blue by Colin Freebury. 


We plan to meet at 
5:30 p.m. after the 
count for a 
compilation and 
potluck dinner at the 
Allisons’ home at 
561 Wolf Grove Rd„ 
about 2.6 km west 
of Almonte. Please 
bring along some 
food to share plus 
your own drinks. We 
hope that everyone 
can make it to the 
compilation, as it will 
be a lot of fun; 
however, if you can’t, 
we will get your data 
in the afternoon 
before you leave. 

The OFNC has 
generously offered 
to pay the count fees 
for participants to 
support publication 
of the data. 
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INSTRUCTOR: RICHARD AARON 
PRESENTED BY: QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL STATION 


SESSION 1: SEPTEMBER 24-28 
SESSION 2 SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 5 
SESSION 3: OCTOBER 9-12 



• Now in its 9 th year - suitable for all levels * See up to 200 species 

• Small class size - max 12 per session * Choice of 3, 4 & 5-day workshops 

• Daily field trips • Includes all meals & accommodation 


For further details and to register, go to https://qubs.ca 

Illustration © 2017joyce Hui 











ANY ARTICLES FOR TRAIL & LANDSCAPE? 

Have you been on an interesting field trip or made some unusual observations? 
Write up your thoughts and send them to Trail & Landscape ! 

DEADLINE: Material for the July-September issue must be in the 
editor’s hands by May 1. 2018 . Send your articles to: 

Annie Belair 
annie.TandL@gmail.com 
613-832-7802 

Vous pouvez m’ecrire en fran^ais egalement. 

www.ofnc.ca 613-234-6767 



Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club 
Club des naturalistes d'Ottawa 
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